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The Month 


ASYLUM FOR REFUGEES 
OST-WAR America has practically ceased to 


be an asylum for political, racial and religious 
refugees. This received emphasis in the 
House of Representatives on June 6, when Vito 
Marcantonio introduced the following bill (H. R. 
8384) : 
“To assure to certain aliens asylum within the United 
States: 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That, except as otherwise provided in this 
Act, no alien shall be excluded from admission to or 
deported from the United States of America if such 
alien is a refugee for political, racial, or religious 
reasons from the country of his origin; if such alien 
is a fugitive from that country because of his political 
or religious beliefs or because of his racial origin; or 
if such alien might be subjected in that country to 
criminal prosecution or summary or arbitrary treat- 
ment, or to social and economic discrimination on 
account of his political or religious beliefs or because 
of his racial origin.” 
The political and social climate of the United 
States is such, for the moment, that H. R. 8384 


may accomplish no more than to remind us that 
1891, the year of the Exclusion Act, still showed 
a policy of American political hospitality. Nothing 
in that Act was to be “construed to apply to or 


exclude persons convicted of a political offense. . .” 


The assassination of President McKinley brought 
about the further exclusion (1903) of “polygam- 
ists, anarchists, or persons who believe or advo- 
cate the overthrow by force or violence of the 
government of the United States . . . provided that 
nothing in this act shall exclude persons convicted 
of an offense purely political, not involving moral 
turpitude.” The Act of 1917, narrowing the 
doors of political generosity, added to the list of 
excluded those who are “disbelievers in or are 
opposed to organized government or who advo- 
cate or teach the unlawful destruction of prop- 
erty...” The Immigration Act of 1918, 
amended in 1920, was more specific than any of 
these. 

To conclude, however, that legislative precau- 
tions taken against potentially anti-social and 
criminal aliens is just, is not necessarily to con- 
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done a policy which shuts the doors of a classical 
refuge, to the victims of post-war fascism and 
racial intolerance. As the Civil Liberties Union 
points out, most political refugees today come 
within classes thus described with suspicion. ‘As 
a practical matter these questions (on belief in 
the overthrow of government by violence) asked 
of all aliens, put a premium on honesty. Most per- 
sons who hold such views would not acknowledge 
them if they were desirous of entering. The only 
way the officials can determine such views is 
through informers or, in the case of well-known 
aliens, by their reputation. The law succeeds, not 
in excluding persons with such opinions, but in 
making them liars. Asking such questions is a 
foolish and unworkable device to protect our so- 
cial and political morals... The remedy lies in 
a frank recognition in law of the status of polit- 
ical refugees.” This is the purpose of the Marc- 
antonio bill. The desperate need for such hu- 
manity has been mounting since 1929, when the 
depression hit the refugee groups of Europe. 
Never before has the hostility of states, leaders, 
and dogmas made some civic protection so imper- 
ative for those who struggle against social and 
political darkness. As the chances of repatriation 
fade out, the need for nationalization elsewhere 
becomes more and more a matter of life and 
death. The situation is not entirely so gloomy 
when it is remembered that, as in the case of the 
Huguenots and the Jews, the persecutors have 
lived to regret and the protectors to appreciate 
their historical acts. 


H. R. 8384 would restore the United States to 
the tradition which it shared with England and 
Switzerland—the asylums of Mazzini, Karl Marx, 
Lenin and Trotzky. H. R. 8384 would go a long 
way to wipe out a series of debits acquired between 
the Haymarket Trials and the latest deportation 
for the crimes of political belief and economic 
heresy. 


PLIGHT OF JEWISH EDUCATION 


THE stoppage on May 23rd of thirteen hun- 

dred Hebrew teachers in the city of New 
York has attracted nation-wide attention to the 
plight of Jewish education throughout the country. 
New York Jewish teachers, whose salaries have 
never been any too high, receive at present an 
average yearly remuneration of $850-900, which 
is paid irregularly and frequently not at all. The 
total sum of back salaries due to New York 
teachers runs anywhere from $100,000 to $150,- 
000. In the face of this predicament, some com- 
munal leaders have become demoralized. Direc- 
tors of a few Hebrew educational centers delib- 
erately reincorporated their institutions under new 
names in order to avoid payment of debts due to 
the teaching staff. Irresponsible dismissals on 
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flimsy grounds have been frequent. No wonder 
that these intolerable conditions finally led teach- 
ers verging on starvation into public protest and 
demonstration. However, the abominable treat- 
ment meted out to the New York teacher con- 
stitutes only part of the tale of chaos in the field 
of Jewish education. Of the 350,000 Jewish chil- 
dren of school age in New York City only 92,000 
receive any semblance of what may apologetically 
be termed Jewish education. Fifty-seven percent 
of this number attend school less than a year. 
These figures cover all types of institutions: the 
weekday schools consisting of Talmud Torahs, 
both congregational and communal; parochial 
schools and Yeshivot; the various kinds of Sunday 
Schools; private hedorim and private tutors; and 
the secular schools (Poale Zion-Workers’ Alliance 
Folk-Shulen; Sholem Aleichem schools; Arbeiter 
Ring schools). The facts that only about 26% 
of Jewish New York youth are given any type 
of Jewish training, that only about 14% are edu- 
cated under the supervision of responsible groups, 
and that only 6% get an education which lasts 
longer than a year must give pause to all who are 
interested in the future cultural state of the rising 
Jewish generation. Obviously the situation — 
wherein more than two-thirds of American Jewish 
youth have no opportunities for cultural contact 
with Jewish life past, present, or future and can 
acquire no intelligent knowledge of either Hebrew 
or Yiddish — is desperate. Despite numerous 
coordinating agencies like the Jewish Educational 
Association, Bureau of Jewish Education, New 
York Committee for School Extension, United 
Synagogue, Federation for the Support of Jewish 
Philanthropic Societies, Brooklyn Federation, and 
the Central Committees of the Folk-Shulen, Sho- 
lem Aleichem Schools, Arbeiter Ring schools, the 
problem of Jewish education is not being solved. 
If the Jewish child is to be integrated into Jewish 
life, some radical change must occur. Though 
there can be no uniformity concerning aims and 
methods of Jewish educational activity, nonethe- 
less, the differing groups do have common require- 
ments which necessitate joint action. Propaganda 
among negligent parents for the importance of 
Jewish education can and ought to be conducted; 
provision should be made for the tens of thou- 
sands of children whose parents are not in a posi- 
tion to pay tuition; standards of living wages for 
teachers and reasonable tenure of office should 
be guaranteed. The physical equipment of most 
schools is wretched. Only about 13% of Jewish 
schools are housed in first-class buildings and about 
40% assemble in rooms too disgraceful to be de- 
scribed. Through communal loans and grants 
school buildings should be made more safe and 
sanitary. Since self-supporting sources are inade- 
quate, the burden of an equitable distribution in 
financing should become a concerted affair. The 
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need for a conference of the various types of 
Jewish schools in order to pool their similar in- 
terests is acute. There should be in American 
life forces sufficiently responsible and far-seeing 
to convene that gathering. One may safely proph- 
esy that all Jews, no matter in which camp they 
belong, would willingly respond. And if the 
teachers’ stoppage which has focussed attention on 
the tragic educational situation leads to such ac- 
tion, it will have served an important historic 
purpose, beyond a minor remedying of their pro- 
fessional plight. For the bankrupt educational 
conditions in New York only too faithfully mirror 
the situation in Philadelphia, Chicago, and all 
other large and small towns in the United States. 
Coordinated action in New York will pave the way 
throughout the entire country for saving the Jew- 
ish child for the Jewish people. 


THE NEW JEWISH UNIVERSITY 
(THE conference of several hundred Jewish or- 


ganizations recently held in New York to 
expand the Jewish Teachers’ Seminary and Peo- 
ple’s University opens new prospects in the field 
of Jewish-American culture. For the first time 
an American state has conferred upon an avowed 
secular Jewish educational Institute the right to 
issue degrees and certificates in- Pedagogy, Jewish 
Literature, Social and Labor Relations. American 
Jewry is to be congratulated both on the legal 
recognition of national Jewish culture, and on 
the opportunities for Jewish national education 
thus made available to the Jewish teacher, scholar, 
and communal worker. Most promising are the 
newly-incorporated Seminary-University’s projects 
in connection with establishing a Labor College. 
Some fifty educational bodies supported by the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers, International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers, Womens’ Trade Union 
League, and kindred organizations are already en- 
gaged in Workers’ Education; three American col- 
leges may definitely be classified as Workers’ insti- 
tutions; and five universities are offering summer 
courses for workers. The new Labor College 
does not propose to duplicate or repeat the activi- 
ties of these institutions. Under the guidance of 
the labor movement, it plans to offer courses of 
collegiate and post-graduate rank supplementary 
to the work performed elsewhere and adapted to 
the experience and needs of the workers. In ad- 
dition it will render peculiarly valuable services 
to Jewish labor. Its curriculum will include 
courses on the history of Jewish trade unionism 
and Jewish labor parties; the problems involved 
in the transition of the present Jewish middle- 
class into proletariat; the new labor and social 
problems in Palestine. In order to provide for a 
larger faculty, adequate library, laboratory, and 
classroom facilities, delegates to the conference 
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decided to start a drive for a $250,000 fund. 
Those concerned with the higher education of the 
Jewish worker and the development of a Jewish 
national culture in America will follow with in- 
terest the progress of the new Jewish University. 


DO TENANTS HAVE 
COLLECTIVE RIGHTS? 


MPORTANT issues are being brought into the 
open by the fifteen tenants of Knickerbocker 
Village, model housing development on New 
York’s lower east side, who have keen refused re- 
newal of their leases by their landlord, the Fred 
F. French Company. All fifteen have been active 
in independent tenant activities. Most of them 
were leaders in last fall’s rent strike, when tenants 
forced the management to live up to its contract. 
Since then they have consistently fought for the 
tenants’ welfare, frequently in conflict, of course, 
with the French Company’s desire for profits. 


The tenants have rallied magnificently behind 
their leaders. A protest meeting was attended by 
600 of them—in fact, an overflow meeting had to 
be held. Petitions are being circulated. There is 
the steady crystallization of a determination to re- 
sist to the utmost any attempt to destroy the inde- 
pendent tenants’ organization. The leaders are 
confident that they will not have to move. 


The important thing to remember is that Knick- 
erbocker Village was built with public money 
(more than $8,000,000 of it) borrowed from the 
R. F. C. It is, however, the private property of 
the French interests, who have set up a limited- 
dividend corporation under the New York State 
Housing Law. Thus the relations between land- 
lord and tenants are governed by the conventional 
lease contract, and no collective rights whatsoever 
are recognized. 


The K. V. flare-up amply proves the contention 
embodied in the recent report on housing to the 
PWA, that private control of housing is inade- 
quate. It assumes special significance in view of 
the enormous housing program about to be under- 
taken in the United States. A whole new body of 
law and precedent will have to be created to pro- 
tect the interests of tenants, who, though they give 
money instead of receiving it, are as much at the 
mercy of owning interests as industrial labor. 


The New York State Housing Board, charged 
with administering the notoriously weak State 
Housing Law, has been of little help to the Knick- 
erbocker Villagers in their brushes with their 
landlord. It has shown no inclination to use its 
limited powers on behalf of the tenants. The ten- 
ants, however, have learned a valuable lesson in 
making organized mass pressure their weapon. 
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They have taken matters into their own hands, and 
since they are ably led, they feel confident of 
success. 

The present action of the French Company in- 
terests caps a series of efforts to break the inde- 
pendent tenants’ organization. In this fight the 
landlord has even stooped to company union tac- 
tics. It also made an unsuccessful attempt to gain 
control of the independent newspaper published in 
Knickerbocker Village. From the very start, as 
usual, the red herring has been dragged across the 
trail. But no one has been impressed with the 
stock argument that the persistent friction is due 
to ‘Communist agitation.” 

A State or Federal investigation—possibly both 
—into the affairs of Knickerbocker Village is 
glaringly called for. Knickerbocker Village is a 


pioneer housing development, and its problems are 
likely to be the problems of all American housing. 


CYRUS ADLER 


Cyrus Adler, the President of the American 
Jewish Committee, has recently delivered himself 
of some sentiments which bear meditation. In 
an address at the Jewish Theological Seminary 
he effectively scotched the rumor that the Jews 
were a race. He assured his hopeful audience 
that there was no such thing as a Jewish people. 
Any assumption to the contrary was unfounded. 
Since the destruction of the Temple the Jews 
should be viewed merely as a religious community. 
There is nothing revolutionary in this viewpoint. 
We have heard it before. Nor has that cry been 
uttered only by the timid. It is only since bigotry 
has shifted its attack from religious difference 
to national difference, that assimilationists have 
sought refuge in the soothing conviction that only 
the Mosaic code unites the children of Israel. 
The religious issue no longer burns, figuratively or 
literally. It is hardly necessary for us at this 
moment to defend the racial individuality of the 
Jew. The world as a whole is displaying such 
enthusiasm in demonstrating our national solidar- 
ity, that for us to add corroborative evidence 
would be excess of zeal. We are interested, how- 
ever, in discovering the motive behind Cyrus 
Adler’s startling annihilation of the Jewish people 
—-startling when made by a member of the Jewish 
agency actively interested in the building of a 
Jewish national home. Such a declaration must 
indicate a serious change of heart. The only ex- 
planation for Dr. Adlers’ pronunciamento is that 
he and his circle have been terrified by the recent 
developments in Germany, and by the growing 
wave of anti-semitism in the United States. They 
apparently hope to stem the rising tide by shout- 
ing ‘“There is no Jewish people.” Then the evil 
will retreat, having nothing to overwhelm. As a 
method of fighting anti-semitism, this is not merely 
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ineffectual but incredibly naive. Dr. Adler should 
remember that no matter how eagerly some Jews 
are prepared to commit national suicide, the over- 
sympathetic non-Jewish bystander applies first-aid 
measures which ensure resurrection. No Jewish 
community was as emphatic in its declaration of 
racial non-existence as the German one, and no 
Jewish community has received such dramatic 
proof of the potency of its unifying blood-stream 
— past baptism, atheism, or inter-marriage to 
weaken. Dr. Adler is president of the American 
Jewish Committee. Does he represent the view- 
point of the Jewish Committee? Is such their 
answer to the tragic challenge of our time? 


ORGANIZED ARAB LABOR 


(HoucH the Histadrut’s cardinal demand is 

for Jewish labor — 100% employment of 
Jews by Jews — this does not minimize the need 
for raising the status of the Arab worker. There 
is an Arab working class in Palestine just as there 
is a Jewish working class. Arab employers em- 
ploy only Arabs. The various government enter- 
prises have a majority of Arab workers. Conse- 
quently, it is imperative that the Arab worker seek 
more tolerable conditions of life and work. An 
unenlightened, exploited Arab working class is a 
constant threat to the standard of living of the 
Jewish worker. The competitive power of cheap 
Arab labor is a menace that will grow in strength 
despite all the idealistic propaganda about ‘‘Jew- 
ish labor” that we can marshal. The pressure of 
public opinion cannot avail against brutal econ- 
omic forces. Arab labor, which underbids Jewish 
labor, will be a perpetual irritating temptation to 
those Jewish employers whose Zionist passion is 
tempered by a suitable regard for their individual 
pocket-books. Furthermore, the reasons for desir- 
ing a progressive, organized Arab working-class, 
are not wholly economic. It is essential for Zion- 
ism that Arab workers cease to view the recon- 
struction of Palestine as inimical to their inter- 
ests. There is no better way of demonstrating this 
to the underprivileged Arab than by aiding him 
to improve his living and working conditions. The 
evidence of his senses will be the best antidote for 
the anti-Jewish propaganda of the Arab press. 
The Arab worker who has been organized by the 
more advanced Jewish worker is a potential friend 
rather than enemy. The Histadrut has made a 
welcome beginning in this direction by organizing 
a number of Arab workers in Haifa. The Haifa 
Workers Council has already 600 Arab workers 
afhliated with it; a similar number are about to 
be enrolled. Naturally every conceivable difficulty 
has been put in the way of this effort by Moslem 
clerical and political circles who view the eman- 
cipation of the Arab worker with alarmed dis- 
favor. Nevertheless, despite the inevitable oppo- 
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sition of the Arab land-owners, whose interests 
are served by inciting the Arab against the Jewisk 
worker, the Histadrut is to be congratulated for 
entering upon this important task. 


SHMARYA LEVIN 


T is not easy to evaluate the part played by 

Shmarya Levin in the Jewish life of his time. 
He was primarily a propagandist — not in the 
vulgar sense of the term, but in the sense of being 
one of the most brilliant and inspiring exponents 
of Jewish nationalism in our generation. Great 
gifts of temperament, energy and intellect made 
him a particularly vital figure in public life. He 
was a profound scholar without being a pedant. 
Though not a professional writer, he succeeded in 
his “Autobiography,” in evoking the past with a 
skill which marks the finished craftsman. The 
English translation of his “Autobiography” won 
admiration in non-Jewish literary circles because 
of the haunting picture of an unfamiliar way of 
life which it presented. To the Jew it is invalu- 
able not only as a stirring human document, but 
as a mine of first-hand information about the for- 
mative period of the Jewish national movement. 


The variety of Levin’s activities included being 
an “official” rabbi in Russia, a powerful journalist, 
a deputy in the first Duma, a publisher of Hebrew 
books. Nor does this exhaust the list. His 
unique, dynamic personality in its totality exceeded 
any particular talent which he displayed. He led 
too turbulent a life to crystallize in one final form 
the wealth of passion and intellectual power 
which was his. American Jewry has had the op- 
portunity of knowing at first hand one of the most 
colorful figures in contemporary Jewish life. On 
his several trips here, Levin took active part in 
developing the American Zionist movement. Dur- 





AS WE go to press, reports of the World Zion- 

ist Congress elections indicate that the labor 
ticket polled 50% of the total vote cast. This defi- 
nitive victory over all other parties is particularly 
impressive in view of the fact that Hadassah and 
the General Zionists presented a united ticket. The 
deductions to be made from the vote are clear. 
American Zionists have shown their confidence in 
the present Executive in the most conclusive man- 
ner possible. Furthermore, they have shown that 
they can be captured by a great idea. The is- 
sues in present-day Zionism are too sharply 
drawn to permit of pussy-footing. The “prac- 
tical’”” American Jew has at last realized that only 


LABOR ZIONISM'S VICTORY 
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ing his last years in Palestine, where he died, 
Levin established a comradely and understanding 
relationship with the Palestinian workers. The 
veteran liberal became the friend of the nascent 
Jewish socialism developing in Palestine. We 
salute his memory with honor and affection. 


FORCE OF HABIT 


ICHARD STRAUSS, the composer has been 

president of the Third Reich’s Musical Cham- 
ber since November 15, 1933. Like Gerhardt 
Hauptmann, Herr Strauss has taken a very sen- 
sible attitude to art and old age; other German 
talent may have preferred the rigors of Paris 
and Prague—he remained in Berlin, perhaps from 
old and excusable habits. But one habit seems to 
be marring the grand finale of a fine musical 
career. Strauss had often used librettos by the 
late (non-Aryan) Hugo von Hofmannsthal — in 
Elektra, Der Rosenkavalier, Ariadne, and other 
operas. Hofmannsthal died, but the habit per- 
sisted. His latest opera, The Silent Woman, was 
based on a libretto by Stefan Zweig (another non- 
Aryan). Even if Dr. Goebbels, who appointed 
him president, was disappointed, Strauss insisted 
that Zweig’s paraphrase of Ben Jonson’s play was 
exactly what he needed. A story is told to the 
effect that the Minister of Propaganda declared 
to the composer this would be the last new opera 
with a Jewish librettist. ‘But it isn’t easy to find 
librettists,”’ Strauss complained. “Writing opera 
text is a special art.’ They also say in Berlin 
that General Goering overheard the conversa- 
tion, and perhaps because he doesn’t like Dr. 
Goebbels, he patted Herr Strauss on the shoulder 
and said, glancing at Goebbels: “Well, Herr 
Strauss, you are now seventy. By the time you 
reach your hundredth birthday you'll have a Gen- 
tile librettist, all right.” An Aryan musical hak- 
shara until 1965? 





through the animating idealism of Labor Zion- 
ism can the practical problems inherent in the re- 
construction of Palestine be solved. The election 
of so large a number of labor delegates is Amer- 
ican Jewry’s answer to speculators, to employers 
of non-Jewish labor, to all those whose national 
and social horizon is bounded by their vicious and 
fatal greeds. Possibly America’s taste of the 
charms of “rugged individualism’ has made 
American Jews realize the need for a Zionism 
whose ideology demands national planning, and 
whose acts bear witness to the high seriousness 
with which this ideology is taken. 
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Charities LOCK 
OUT Labor 


I 


ON TUESDAY afternoon, May 14, 500 mem- 
bers of the New York Association of Federa- 
tion Workers called a two hour stoppage to de- 
mand recognition by the Federation for the 
Support of Philanthropic Societies, and to demand 
better working conditions for all Federation em- 
ployees. Four days later, more than 100 mem- 
bers of the Workers’ Council of the Beth Moses 
Hospital, affiliated with the Brooklyn Association 
of Federation Workers, called a similar stoppage. 
The events leading up to these two demonstra- 
tions, and the developments subsequent to them 
have far reaching implications for the whole field 
of labor organization and private philanthropy: 
Do workers in social agencies, hospitals, orphan 
homes, mental hygienic clinics, recreational cen- 
ters, family case work organizations, etc., have 
the same right in demanding decent standards of 
work as employees in private, profit making 
industry? 

Should the central, fund-raising organizations 
continue to grant full autonomy for internal ad- 
ministration to the constituent agencies? 

These questions are deeply involved. For a 
thorough understanding of the critical situation 
which now exists, the reader must be acquainted 
with the background of AFW (as we shall here- 
after call the Association of Federation Workers) 
and its relations to Federation in New York. The 
AFW was organized in 1926 as a purely profes- 
sional organization. Only social workers were 
eligible for membership, and the group was de- 
voted to advancing the standards of social work 
and perfecting the techniques of practice. After 
1929, the AFW gradually assumed new functions. 
The “crash” and the consequent insecurity that it 
represented to the workers served to transform 
the AFW into a protective organization while it 
still pursued its other purposes. After 1931, non- 
professional workers were admitted, so that, re- 
garding negotiations with Federation on questions 
of working conditions, the AFW was organized 
on industrial lines. During this period, Federa- 
tion met with their representatives in conference 
and frequently discussed the workers’ petitions. 

By March 1934 the organization had grown 
to about 400, including more than 90% of the 
professional and clerical workers. Conditions had 
grown steadily worse, and a stoppage was called 


demanding the rescinding of salary cuts and the 
re-introduction of annual increments. As a result 
of this stoppage, partial restoration was gained 
for the higher salaried workers. The lowest paid 
categories of workers, hospital and maintenance 
workers, continued to earn salaries as low as $35 
a month, plus partial or full maintenance. In 
some of the Federation agencies, maintenance 
workers worked 12 hours a day, six and a half 
days a week, with no sick or vacation leaves. 
Although the Federation leaders might contend 
that the stoppage had nothing to do with these 
slight ameliorations of conditions, the workers 
interpreted the advantages gained as the achieve- 
ment of the AFW and an influx of new members 
swelled the ranks of the organization, so that by 
January of this year the membership numbered 
over 800. As their numbers grew, the willing- 
ness of Federation to confer with them dwindled. 
Negotiations were discouraged to the point of 


cessation. To all intents and purposes, with one 
exception, Federation would have nothing to do 
with the workers’ organization; this exception was 
the appeal to the workers for contributions to 


Federation. The AFW answered this appeal by 
pointing out that the workers had made generous 
contributions in the form of wage cuts, which they 
could not afford. 

When on April 29 a mass meeting of the AFW 
sent representatives to the Distribution Committee 
with their demands, and were given to understand 
that Federation as such does not regard itself 
as the employer of the workers, but that all ques- 
tions of wages and conditions must be negotiated 
with the individual agencies, a second stoppage 
was called. As in the last stoppage, skeleton staffs 
remained at work so that clients and patients 
would not suffer. 


II 
The stoppage was peaceful enough. After two 


‘hours, the workers might have returned to their 


posts to await the moral effect of their demonstra- 
tion. But a storm burst over their heads. When 
the workers from the Lebanon Hospital returned 
they found policemen posted at the entrances; 
they were not permitted to enter the hospital. 
The lockout was on. Since most of the workers 
who had gone out on stoppage were maintenance 
workers who lived in the hospital, they found 
themselves without shelter, without clothes. They 
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A Challenge to Private Philanthropy 


numbered 26. This was the climax of their strug- 
gle to improve their lot. 


Since April 1934, when their Workers’ Council 
was organized, the Lebanon workers had been 
protesting against the intolerable conditions under 
which they worked. The first target of their at- 
tack was the “yellow dog contract”? which they 
were required to sign. It provided that the work- 
er be employed from day to day and that he be 
discharged without notice; that the officials of the 
hospital might at any time search the room and 
personal effects of the workers; that the workers 
were to be personally responsible for any breakage 
of hospital property; and that vacations were to 
be regarded not as rewards for services rendered 
but as rest periods for the ensuing months. This 
last provision meant that if a worker left his 
job or was dismissed within six months after the 
vacation had been taken, his wages for the vaca- 
tion period would be deducted. 











“You are not ordinary laborers. You are serving the community. You and we are partners in 


this noble task of ameliorating the condition of the poor. You should not use labor tactics... ." 


© by Ira Eisenstein 


In addition to this contract, the maintenance 
workers protested against their lodging condi- 
tions: 16 men slept in one room, with totally 
inadequate bathroom facilities. Lebanon Hos- 
pital is notorious as a dilapidated firetrap; the 
maintenance workers occupied one of the worst 
quarters in this terrible building. After eight 
months of petitions, interviews, publicization, dur- 
ing which minor improvements were made in the 
living conditions, a mass meeting was called in 
December 1934, which formulated six demands: 
1) that hospital officials cease intimidating work- 
ers who joined the Workers’ Council (evidence of 
such intimidation will be noticed in connection with 
the events immediately before the May 14 stop- 
page); 2) that every worker get at least one full 
day off a week; 3) that wage scales be restored 
as per December 1931; 4) that the “yellow dog” 
contract be abrogated; 5) that the agreement con- 
cerning vacations be abrogated; 6) that the Board 
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of Directors grant interviews with representatives 
of the Workers’ Council, upon request. 

Within three days the president of the hospital 
reported that all the demands would be granted, 
with the exception of 3) dealing with wage scales. 
The effect of mass protest was so heartening to 
the workers that within three months 80% of 
the eligible workers (those who receive monetary 
remuneration) had joined the Council. The drive 
toward decent living conditions continued. Work- 
ers who had been working from twelve to thir- 
teen hours a day were given an eight and a half 
hour day, exclusive of lunch and supper; office 
workers who had been working ten and a half to 
eleven hours a day were given an eight hour day. 

Then came a change of heart; the directors of 
Lebanon felt, apparently, that they had gone as 
far as they were willing to go. When the stop- 
page of May 14 was called, the superintendent 
was instructed to distribute to every worker in the 
hospital notification .(which the workers were 
asked to sign, indicating that they had read it) 
that no one was to leave the building on that 
afternoon without express permission. Violation 
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of this rule (a rule of long standing which had 
never been enforced) would mean automatic dis- 
missal. This notification the workers repudiated 
on the ground that it constituted gross intimida- 
tion. They went out on the stoppage—and were 
locked out. 

Protests against the lockout began to pour in 
from all quarters, especially when it became 
known that the hospital had engaged other work- 
ers from a strike-breaking employment agency 
which, on May 3, in a letter to another hospital, 
claimed that “This office has been instrumental 
in breaking the backbone of the Red (!) move- 
ment in the Lebanon and Beth Moses Hospitals”. 
(The Beth Moses situation is described below. 
I.E.) Appeals to Dr. Solomon Lowenstein, exec- 
utive vice-president of Federation, brought the 
reply that, according to the charter of Federation, 
each institution is autonomous and “therefore we 
have no power of compulsion whatsoever in the 
matter’’, although there is very good reason to 
believe that he considers the lockout a very unwise 
move on the part of the directors of Lebanon. 
Attempts at arbitration were made by the organ- 








“YELLOW DOG’ CONTRACT 


I-M-P-O-R-T-A-N-T 
TO HEADS OF ALL DEPARTMENTS: 

No NEW. EMPLOYEE is permitted to START 
WORK in your Department until this form has been 
COMPLETELY filled out and HANDED to the 
SUPERINTENDENT. 


| HEREBY AGREE TO THE FOLLOWING TERMS 
OF MY EMPLOYMENT AT LEBANON HOSPITAL 

(a) My hiring is by the day, from day to day, at 
the monthly rate of $ also Board and 
Lodging—also meals per day while employed. 

(b) The Hospital may terminate my services at any 
time, upon any day, without previous notice to me, 
and with or without cause, without any liability 
therefor. 

(c) The first payment of my salary is to be made 
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(d) Thereafter | am to be paid once a month, on 
the Ist day of each following month for the days 
employed during the preceding month, and | agree 
not to request my salary or any part therefor, at 
any time prior thereto, whether | leave of my own 
accord or am discharged. 

(e) | hereby permit my person, room, and its ef- 
fects, to be examined and searched at any time by 
no so apes of the Hospital, hereby waiving and 
releasing any and all claims for damages or other- 
wise on account of such examination. 








(f} | consent to deductions from my salary for 
careless destruction of hospital property. 


(g) Vacations — Various vacations to employees 
based upon length of service, kind of position, etc., 
are granted from time to time in the discretion of 
the hospital authorities. It is distinctly understood 
that a vacations are not rewards for past services, 
but are intended solely as rest periods before be- 
ginning the work of the year which follows the 
vacation. 

It is therefore further agreed that no salary is 
earned during the vacation period, and as one of 
the conditions of my employment at Lebanon Hos- 
pital, that any amount of money paid to me for a 
vacation period is an advance of salary, and should 
my employment terminate for any reason within a 
period of six months following such vacation period, 
then the amount of this advance of salary shal, at 
the option of the hospital authorities, be either re- 
turned by me to Lebanon Hospital, or else be 
charged against my salary earned by me during the 
period of six months re Heres the termination of 
my vacation—it being expressly agreed, however, 
that if | remain as an employee ih good standing 
longer than six months following the termination of 
my vacation period, then the amount of salary 
which was advanced me for my vacation, shall be 
considered to belong to me. 


| HAVE CAREFULLY READ THE ABOVE BEFORE 
SIGNING 











Witness—Signature of 
Head of Department 


Copy of "Yellow Dog" Contract which workers at the Lebanon Hospital had to sign before getting a job. 
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ization of Jewish Communal Executives, which 
called a special meeting to appoint a committee 
for that purpose. The New York Board of Jew- 
ish Ministers also made an attempt to compose 
the differences between the workers and the direc- 
tors; but when the suggestion of the Rabbis to 
appoint a committee of six, composed of three 
Rabbis and three directors, to investigate the 
whole matter, was brought before the Board of 
Lebanon, the proposal was rejected. The adam- 
ant directors were undoubtedly determined to 
“break the backbone of the Red movement”. 


III 

It is surprising that the Workers’ Council of 
the Beth Moses Hospital in Brooklyn was not or- 
ganized until April 5 of this year because the con- 
ditions of the workers there are even more un- 
bearable than in Lebanon. But the momentum 
of the New York AFW made their organization 
process easier and more rapid when they did get 
started. Almost at once nearly 90% of the work- 
ers joined: nurses, internes, social workers, order- 
lies, étc., totalling more than 150 members. A 
petition was presented to the directors requesting 
such elementary reforms as the following: 1) that 
workers receive their wages on time, instead of 
five to twenty days late; 2) that vacations be 
granted, instead of enforced without pay; 3) that 
sick leaves be standardized; 4) that they be paid 
for overtime; 5) that workers who live in the 
hospital be given the evening meal, which had 
been taken away. 

Between May 13 and May 16, six members of 
the Council’s executive were dismissed for signing 
the petition, which the president of the Ladies’ 
Auxiliary called “that bolshevistic paper”. Ap- 
peals were made by other members of the Work- 
ers’ Council to the superintendent and the presi- 
dent of Beth Moses Hospital; but no appeals 
availed. On May 18 a stoppage was called, to 
protest the dismissal of these workers. One hun- 
dred and twenty employees, representing all cate- 
gories of workers, nurses, laboratory workers, 
technicians, dieticians, clerical workers, dispensary 
workers, porters, kitchen help, waiters, orderlies, 
painters, etc., participated in the stoppage. They 
had made arrangements identical with those of the 
New York AFW to look after the welfare of the 
patients. When they returned at noon, after two 
hours, they found the hospital surrounded by po- 
lice and were informed by.the director that they 
had been discharged. 

When representatives of the locked out workers 
met with members of the Hospital Board of Di- 
rectors, the Board proposed that “‘collective bar- 
gaining” be conducted on a department basis, 
between heads of departments and department 
employees. Since there are at least 16 depart- 
ments in the hospital, the arrangement would 
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mean at least 16 company unions in one institu- 
tion. A second conference evoked an ultimatum, 
that workers who did not re-apply for employ- 
ment individually before May 29 would not be 
reemployed under any circumstances. On June 3, 
Judge Mitchell May, president of Brooklyn Fed- 
eration, declared himself in favor of the Workers’ 
Council; but the Board, acting within its legal 
rights as an autonomous group, remained adam- 
ant. Throughout these negotiations (as in those 
of the Lebanon lockout) the workers have insisted 
that since they were fired as a body, only as such 
would they return. The Lebanon Board was pre- 
pared to reinstate 24 out of 26, but the workers 
refused. - 

In the meantime, intimidation of the most vici- 
ous kind is being practiced. For example: Dr. 
Joseph Kahn, chairman of the Workers’ Council 
at Beth Moses, was told by the head of the 
laboratory of the hospital, in the presence of three 
representatives of the locked out workers and in 
the presence of his wife, that he had been cited 
to Ellis Island officials for deportation to Ger- 
many. Dr. Kahn, who is Jewish, is a German 
citizen. That this threat was made is testified 
to by those present, in affidavits. It is difficult 
to conceive of such callousness on the part of 
Jews to one of their own people. 

In the meantime, conditions in these hospitals 
have grown rapidly worse. Meals are not served 
on time; the entire routine is upset. The directors 
contend that the workers had not considered the 
welfare of the patients in calling the stoppage; 
but the workers rightly retort that the patients 
are suffering more from the lockout than from the 
stoppage, for in the latter case skeleton staffs 
of experienced people had been left in the hospital, 
while now workers unfamiliar with their tasks are 
attempting to carry on. 


IV 

What will be the outcome of this struggle? 
The directors have declared, in the course of 
negotiations, that they cannot give in because their 
fellow directors in other institutions are watching 
them with great anxiety. If they yield to the 
workers’ demands for recognition, and if they 
reinstate the locked out workers, the directors of 
other agencies will find newly organized Workers’ 
Councils on their hands. The directors of Leb- 
anon and Beth Moses “feel in honor bound” to 
prevent this. 

Why should not these workers be permitted to 
organize? Do the directors consider collective 
bargaining, generally, as unjustified? The fact 
is that most of them are opposed to any organ- 
ized attempt on the part of workers to assert 
their rights. But in the case of social workers and 
employees in social agencies the argument runs 
along different lines: ‘You are not ordinary la- 
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CIRCLE 7-7788 


i25!1-6 AVE. 


Hospital and: Institution Department 


May 50, 1935 


DAY AND NIGHT 


TELEPHONE SERVICE — — 


TO “BREAK THE 
BACK OF THE RED 
MOVEMENT” 


New York, 


Dear Dr. SNS 


It has come to my attention indirectly that 
the Red element in your Hospital are intendin 
a strike to be effective on Monday. ne 


Facsimile of the letter sent 
to a hospital in New York 
City by a_ strike-breaking 
employment agency, offer- 
ing to "break the back of 
the Red movement" as in 
“the Lebanon and Beth 
Moses Hospitals. . . ." 


This office has been instrumental in breaking th = 
— the Red movement in the Lebanon and Beth eans sig 
Ppitalse 


I will appreciate your keeping this letter on file 
should any such emergency arisee Please be kind enough to 
notify your departmental heads that we are prepared to give 
them any and all necessary help at short notice. 


It has been my belief that people have a ri - 
ganize in industries that are run ore profit, ee “sty a 
Hospital Heads feej,knowing that they are run for the bene» 
fit of public and not for persnnal gain, that something 
should be done’ up in Albany by way of a Bill to stop the Red 
mevement in Hospital circlese I will suggest to you, Dre 
that you get behind a movement to make effective a Bill pro- 
hibiting walk-outs in any Hospital, or the picketing of same, 
when such place is run for the benefit of public welfaree I am 
most sure that there are many Superintendents of Hospitals who 
are inclined to think along the same channels, and I am inclined 
to think that it is high time that you got to bat for this Bille 
Only through complete organization of the A-M.A. and A-N.A. 

The Hospital Service Bureaus should stand pat for this Bill and 
demand proper protectione You as a brainy leader and organizer 
can do much - Respectfully At Your Service, 


Association of Federation Workers 


less they get funds from the central agency. 


borers. You are serving the community. You 
and we are partners in this noble task of amel- 
iorating the condition of the poor. You should 
not use labor tactics’. The workers’ answer is 
cogent and clear: ‘““We do serve the community. 


Therein lies the fundamental trouble. If a solu- 
tion is to be found at all, it cannot exclude in its 
provisions a radical revision of the charter. There 
is no reason why a hospital, for example, sup- 


We have gone into a special type of work. But 
that is no reason whatever for penalizing us. We 
demand the same rights to protect our interests 
that every worker demands.” 

But it appears after careful scrutiny of the 
entire problem that even if the right to organize 
were granted, the problem would remain unsolved, 
because Federation is so organized that no re- 
sponsible parties exist. The fund raising organ- 
ization disclaims responsibility on the basis of the 
charter that gives autonomy to the individual 
agencies, as we have observed before. The in- 
dividual agencies insist that they are helpless un- 


ported by public funds, shall not be communally 
responsible. To permit independent individuals 
complete sway is to encourage tyranny and auto- 
cratic management. 

If the workers yield at this time, they will not 
only be conceding that they do not enjoy the rights 
of other workers but they will be condoning the 
anarchic state in which Jewish philanthropy finds 
itself. Their surrender would be a serious blow 
to the whole concept of communal responsibility 
and communal organization. 

But their task will not be accomplished by 
individual resistance. The Jewish public must 
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be made aware of the situation and must become 
articulate. It is only through mass pressure that 
the few obdurate directors can be persuaded to 
change their minds in this matter. Jews in New 
York and elsewhere, who are contributors to Fed- 
eration, should express themselves to the officers 
and directors of these institutions, and make them 
understand they cannot attempt to heal the sick 
with one hand and oppress those who are well 
with the other; that the cloak of “charity” and 
“social service” will not conceal arbitrary and 
unjust actions. 

Readers of the Jewish Frontier will un- 
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doubtedly desire to communicate with the directors 
of both hospitals involved, to demand the rein- 
statement of the locked out workers and the recog- 
nition of their right to organize. We therefore 
list the names and addresses of the presidents 
and superintendents : 


Dr. Milton L. Dryfuss—Mr. Morris Walzer— 
at Beth Moses Hospital, Stuyvesant Avenue 
and Hart Street, Brooklyn, New York. 


Mr. George E. Halpern—Mr. L. Victor Weill— 
at Lebanon Hospital, Westchester & Cauldwell 
Avenues, Bronx, New York. 


Portrait of English Jewry 


Disintegration of a Community 
@ By William Zukerman 


—London 


HAT is generally known as British Jewry 

consists of two distinct parts: the older 
Jewish settlers, chiefly Sefardim and German 
Jews who have a communal history in England 
of about 175 years, and the newer Jewish immi- 
grants from Eastern Europe. The latter are by 
far the more numerous and interesting, especially 
for America. One can see in the East-European 
Jewish community in England, as in a crystal, 
the whole of the manifold Jewish life in America, 
past, present and even future. By some curious 
twist of events, London, which in the early eighties 
was the outpost of Jewish immigration to Amer- 
ica, has again become an outpost. But from it 
one sees now the end rather than the beginning 
of an epoch. 

East-European Jewish immigration to England 
started at the same time as that to the United 
States and the same stream supplied both coun- 
tries. The destination of the immigrants was 
America, but some were stranded on the way. 
London, then England’s chief port, became for 
many what they hoped would be only a temporary 
way-station until such time as they might proceed 
to their final destination: the Golden Land. But 
somehow they never did proceed; they remained 
there, found work, settled and established the 
Yiddish-speaking community of England. 

The casualness of the colony remains its most 
characteristic feature. It is a settlement of people 
who started out to achieve bigger things and end- 
ed by being satisfied with smaller. Moral failure 
and lack of courage which were at the foundation 
of the community, have eaten into its heart. Yid- 
dish London could always start big things, but it 
could never finish them. Certainly it had bigger 
opportunities than any other Yiddish settlement 


of its kind. Standing midway between two of the 
greatest reservoirs of world Jewry, it could draw 
from both the East and the West. Once it was 
the cradle of practically every Yiddish movement 
in America; all the more important leaders of Yid- 
dish America once lived and worked here. It had, 
too, the benefit of the long presence of the impor- 
tant Russian revolutionary exiles who, like Kro- 
potkin, kept in close touch with the Yiddish colony. 
Yet, despite these opportunities, the Yiddish com- 
munity of London has displayed far less strength 
and spiritual independence than the much smaller 
Yiddish communities in South America, in Africa, 
or in France. Indeed, the Anglo-Yiddish commu- 
nity is probably the largest morass of moral weak- 
ness European Jewry can show. It is an empty 
inn on the road between two worlds. 


Its resemblance to America, nevertheless, has 
been remarkable. It was as if the original desire of 
the early settlers for America had forever stamp- 
ed that country on their souls and turned their eyes 
to its shores. Though a two days’ journey brought 
the leaders of East-European Jewry to London, 
though American Jews rarely thought of England, 
Yiddish London has always been much nearer in 
spirit to the United States. The reason for this 
is chiefly that England at the end of the nine- 
teenth century was very much like the United 
States: the same language, the same sort of 
“goyim’”, almost the same culture—(industrial- 
ism, prosperity, complacent Babbittism )—and the 
same contempt for foreigners. The result was a 
Yiddish London much like the Yiddish Chicago, 
Cleveland or Detroit. Here, too, early radicalism 
was to be found soon evaporating into philistin- 
ism; an independent Jewish labor movement, some 
admirable cultural institutions, an enterprising and 
vigorous Yiddish press, a Yiddish theatre produc- 
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ing at the same time Ibsen and Zolotareff, a dozen 
political parties, and violent partisan squabbles. 


"THE event which introduced the first difference 

between Yiddish England and Yiddish Amer- 
ica was the restriction and later the stoppage of 
immigration to England due to the War. This 
difference, of course, will disappear when the post- 
War stoppage of immigration to America will 
have more time to show its final effect. Already, in 
England, this has revolutionized the community’s 
existence, dealt it a blow which all but ended its 
existence. Twenty years of drought and slow 
spiritual death have passed since then and the 
picture which Yiddish London presents now is one 
of decay and deterioration. A community is dis- 
intergrating like a corpse in the public highway. 
It has none of the wistful beauty which sometimes 
graces social ruins and even physical decadence; 
it awakens none of the sentiments which are called 
forth by the sad disappearance of the Lithuanian 
and Polish shtaedtel. One is sorry only that social 
putrefaction, unlike physical, is allowed in public 
life and that a dead generation cannot be shoveled 
away like a physical corpse. 


In this unbeautiful Cherry Orchard, formerly 
vigorous institutions stand vacant, deserted with 
only an old sign to tell of their former life. Of 
the once fairly big labor movement, there is left 
a half-empty “Circle House” where a group of 
old Genossen get together occasionally like a min- 
yan in a deserted synagogue. Of the once unique 
Anarchist movement there is left a tiny roomful 
of dusty books and a disused printing shop. Of 
the old trade unions, the cradle of the New York 
Yiddish trade union movement, there lingers only 
a Mantle Makers’ Union with several hundred 
members who pay dues out of old habit. The 
former workers are mostly small shopkeepers 
now, selling soda-water, candy and delicatessen. 
Two Yiddish daily papers survive with the aid of 
gentile advertisers. A Yiddish theatre in a dila- 
pidated, badly ventilated building produces Zolo- 
tareff and Goldfaden to an audience that comes 
to finish its dinner and to exchange the day’s gos- 
sip. When the talk becomes too loud, ushers shout 
insults to the audience and the audience responds 
in kind. Several Yiddish book shops sell taleis- 
him, tfillin, New Year cards, soda-pop, fruit, 
candy and English newspapers. A Yiddish in- 
telligentsia, sad, helpless, inarticulate reads occa- 
sional referaten in the Ben-Ury Art Club, greets 
distinguished foreign visitors, stews in pessimism 
and spreads the breath of decay wherever it goes. 
The Jewish residence district is passing: White- 
chapel with its Missionary Hlouses, its dirty lanes 
and its slums, is no longer Yiddish. Jews of the 
East End are spreading north and west, vanishing 
into the bowels of London. 
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The process is the same here as everywhere in 
Europe where the grosser forms of persecution 
have ceased and where the Jews are no longer 
forcibly kept from the ruling culture. But 
probably nowhere else is the gulf between the 
immigrant and the native generation so deep. The 
aloofness and even animosity is so profound as 
to make one shudder. It is not merely that the 
second generation of the Yiddish-speaking Jew 
grows up without any knowledge of the language 
of its fathers. Children regard the father’s 
tongue as an outcast; to speak it publicly, to read 
a Yiddish newspaper, to acknowledge any afhlia- 
tion with it, is an admission of inferiority. Con- 
sciously and unconsciously great efforts are made 
to keep the language and everything pertaining 
to it under cover. Only the old and decrepit who 
can no longer hope to learn the current corrupt 
admixture of Cockney dialect with Yiddish accent 
and intonation, speak Yiddish—and these are 
dying out. When the editor of the Yiddish Times 
sees a Jewish funeral pass his door, he sighs and 
strikes off a subscriber from his list. 


In the midst of this general decomposition of an 
entire generation, only the synagogues remain in- 
tact. Old, bare, black buildings, without any ar- 
chitectural beauty, they are the same now as they 
were fifty years ago when waves of immigration 
beat strongly on these shores. The synagogues 
are now, perhaps, stronger and more influential 
than they were then. Radicalism, once a power 
in Jewish life, has passed away, and there is no 
social force left to compete with the synagogues. 
Zionism and nationalism have tended to increase 
their prestige rather than to diminish it. In addi- 
tion, Jewish London has, for some curious reason, 
managed to retain orthodoxy more than most 
West European or American communities. Libera- 
lism and reform Judaism have made but small 
inroads into the old religion, which has evaded 
even those external changes which American or- 
thodox Jewry had undergone. Internally and ex- 
ternally the synagogues of England are as they 
were two generations ago, as if they had never 
left the medievalism of Lomza and Przemysl. 


THE communal life of the older English Jewry 

dates back to the early Georgian days of 170 
years ago, when the Jewish Board of Deputies 
was first formed. Its first founders were Sephar- 
dic Jews who by the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury were superseded by Germans. The spirit of 
this community in general affairs is mid-Victorian 
English and in Jewish affairs early-German assimi- 
lationist. The average English Jew is a German 
Yahudi of the old school garbed in the robe of a 
mid-Victorian gentleman. 


All the storm and stress which England has 
gone through since King George came to the 
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throne have passed this community without affect- 
ing it. One suspects that this old English-Jewish 
community is the only one in the country that re- 
tains in pristine freshness the true mid-Victorian 
flavor of manners and thoughts. Future Galswor- 
thys may turn to it for a living picture of old For- 
sytes. Their communal activity centers in the Jew- 
ish Board of Deputies and the Anglo-Jewish Asso- 
ciation, which is modeled after the Gladstonian 
Parliament. Everyone reads the Jewish Chronicle 
on Saturday, wears a silk top-hat, is 100 per-cent 
British, solid, patriotic, conservative, philistine 
and boring. They have, of course, some quaint 
interest for the antiquarian; as living incarnations 
of the pages of Dickens and Thackeray, they are 
sometimes quite delicious. 

The stock of Jewish opinion of these people is 
the same as it was in the days of Sir Moses Monte- 
fiore: East-Européan Jews are the “unfortunate 
brethren in faith” who must be protected from 
pogroms. This protection can come only from 
the humane and liberal English Government, pro- 
tector of all oppressed and down-trodden nation- 
alities. The method of approaching the Govern- 
ment is the same as in the days of the great Sir 
Moses: that of personal intervention and shtad- 
lonus. A committee of gentlemen in top hats visits 
the Foreign Office, voices a few platitudes about 
British Tradition and Humanity, leaves a careful 
and correct memorandum and departs in high 
fettle to make its important report at the next 
meeting of the Joint Foreign Committee. The 
news that a War has changed the world, that the 
East-European Jews themselves no longer need 
or want this kind of backstairs intervention and 
even resent it bitterly, has never reached the 
gentlemen in the top-hats. They proceed along 
the traditional road as though the good old 
Queen, not her grandson, were still on the throne. 

True, there is one change latterly—Zionism 
has become a force in English Jewry. Among East- 
ern Jews it is the only social movement which can 
claim the interest and also the enthusiasm of the 
people; and even the older English Jews treat it 
with respect, if with little enthusiasm. But then 
it is no longer a secret that this English Zionism 
is not the Zionism of Herzl, not even of Lord 
Balfour. It is an altogether different brand of 
Zionism than that of the rest of Jewry. To these 
gentlemen, Palestine is now a part of the British 
Empire and it is part of the patriotic good tone 
to take an interest in it. It is a bare and inane 
sort of a Zionism, a Zionism of Colonial invest- 
ments and of Imperial interests. 


GINCE the War the two separate portions of 

British Jewry, the old Sephardic-Germanic and 
the younger, East-European have begun to come 
nearer to each other and a single homogeneous 
Jewish community is now in the process of forma- 
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tion. This is being accomplished by the rare and 
curious process which permits the old, decrepit and 
much smaller community to absorb the younger, 
more vital and more numerous one. One of the 
pardoxes of Jewish life in England is that the Jew- 
ish immigrants from the East do not assimilate 
with the English directly, but through the inter- 
mediary of the English Jews. Assimilation here 
does not run in a direct current but in an indirect, 
round-about way toward its goal. Between the 
Yiddish and the English cultures there lies the 
old Anglicised Jewry and it is this Anglo-Jewry 
which receives and absorbs the passing Yiddish 
generation as a river absorbs a subsidiary stream 
before it, itself, falls into the sea. 

It is the misfortune of Yiddish life in England 
that it does not as in most other countries, come 
in direct contact with the life and culture surround- 
ing it. Socially, it is being led and strongly influ- 
enced by the older Anglo-Jewish community. 
Between the East End immigrant and modern, 
post-War England, the England of Shaw, Wells 
and the Labour Party stand the mid-Victorian 
gentlemen from the Board of Deputies with their 
top hats and Montefiore mentality. It is from 
them that the East End gets its ideas of England, 
second and even third hand. The pity of it all 
becomes even more poignant when one realizes 
how much nearer the modern England of the post- 
War period is to this disappearing Yiddish spirit 
than to the Anglo-Jewish spirit. The modern 
English intellectual of the middle and labor classes 
is full of search and yearning for exactly those 
qualities which are now being emptied into that 
stagnant pool of Jewish-German mid-Victorian- 
ism. If this dying generation could have turned 
to England, instead of to the stolid Jewish-Ger- 
man Forsytes, it would have been spared ignomin- 
ious disintergration. But Yiddish London evident- 
ly cannot escape its destiny. It seems intended by 
fate to serve as the outpost of Yiddish life in the 
New World. From London one sees the future 
of American Jewish life looming over the horizon; 
from that outpost of decay one awaits the morrow 
with foreboding. 


German Jews 
as Pioneers 


S HE views the progress of Jewish reconstruc- 
tion in Palestine, the traveler from Germany 
meets German immigrants at every turn. No 
less important than these personal contacts are 
the chats one has with members of all groups of 
the Yishuv (populace) about the particular prob- 
lems of these immigrants. Public interest in their 
fate is especially keen, not only because of the 
tragic events which have befallen German Jewry 
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in the past few years, and which have been in- 
tensely felt here, but also because Eastern Jewry 
and Zionism in Eastern Europe, which have hith- 
erto contributed most to Palestinian immigration, 
always recognized the importance of the ideolog- 
ical basis of Zionism. Through Zionism’s later ac- 
ceptance by Germany Jewry, there was created a 
more or less ultimate outlet for the spiritual su- 
premacy of German Jewry in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. To many it has been deplorable that Ger- 
man and, as a whole, Western Jewry actually 
played so small a part in the real reconstruction of 
Palestine. All the greater then, are the general in- 
terest, the good will and the criticism now that 
mass immigration from Germany has commenced. 


To estimate what this Alyia (immigration) 
from Germany has meant to Palestine is certainly 
not possible at the present moment. One cannot 
speak either of conclusive and assured success, or 
of utter and irreparable failure. This applies, 
especially, to economic assimilation. Without 
doubt, a large number of enterprises have been 
well begun in Palestine, but no opinion can be 
given concerning the success either of agricultural 
colonies or of manual, industrial or business énter- 
prises which are none of them more than two years 
old. This is also true with regard to all the under- 
takings which are at present succeeding, as well as 
those which are struggling against great initial 
difficulties. 


All cases available for reference indicate that 
the economic assimilation of the Olim (immi- 
grants) from Germany is proceeding without dif- 
ficulties greater than those of other immigrant 
groups. If much is heard of existing obstacles, it 
is only because, in general, favorable develop- 
ments are given less publicity. For the first time 
in the German-Jewish Alyia, there exists some- 
thing like organized help on the part of the Yishuv 
and the national institutions. 


Nevertheless, it cannot be denied that for a 
large number of the immigrants, a critical period 
is approaching. In the middle-class groups, 
which have come into the counrty as so-called 
“capitalists”, not a few are living on their £1000 
capital required on entrance. This includes those 
who, for some special reason, have not yet found 
a means of livelihood, and many who have under- 
taken some working activity but have not yet 
learned how to modify their living standards in 
accordance with their incomes. These classes are 
still living partially on their old capital. Nat- 
urally, they will soon face a crisis. 


In observing the main lines of economic and 
social assimilation of the German Jews in Pale- 
stine, it may be noted that a very large number 
have found productive physical labor, and that a 
considerable percentage has settled on the land 
either as individuals, or as workers in the Mosha- 
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vot (colonies), or in the Kvuzot and Kibbuzim 
(collective settlements). 

In this respect, the German-Jewish Alyia today 
ranks emphatically above other powerful groups 
that have come to Palestine. Wherever its mem- 
bers are found in large numbers, they win praise 
for their zeal at work, and for their desire to 
adapt themselves to the conditions of the country 
and the simple life of workers. 

On the other hand, because of this immigration, 
there has appeared a veritable thirst for luxury 
and profiteering in certain necessities never be- 
fore known in Palestine. The contradiction is 
really only an apparent one. Many German Jews 
who have come from great cities have not been 
able to divorce themselves in so short a time from 
their old ways of living. Only a few possess the 
necessary elasticity to make an abrupt transition 
to another mode of life. 

This fact has furnished the social basis for the 
establishment of all kinds of luxury enterprises in 
the cities of Palestine. Large masses of the pop- 
ulation, even though they have a very different 
background, are only too willing to use the great- 
er purchasing power resulting from prosperous 
times in order to raise their standards of living and 
to satisfy their luxury-requirements. This is true 
not only of the middle classes, but of sizable 
groups of urban workers with good incomes. 

No one who earnestly reflects upon the actual 
condition of Palestinian domestic economy can 
delude himself that this manifestation is other 
than unhealthy. These luxury enterprises of 
course, will be the first to suffer as soon as a slack- 
ening of the economic tide sets in. Yet even if 
this contribution of the German immigrants to 
the country is — like the gifts of the Greeks — 
to be feared, it is generally recognized that 
through it new impetus has been given to the de- 
velopment of Palestinian economic life. Immi- 
grants from Germany have developed industries 
which will in the future profoundly alter the face 
of working Palestine. A trip through the indus- 
trial suburbs of Tel Aviv or Haifa is most illum- 
inating. Technical forces from Germany have 
energized numerous branches of economic life and 
have already helped to raise the quality level of 
many products. The Yishuv has been greatly en- 
riched through the immigration of scientists and 
artists of high rank, as well as of exceptionally 
distinguished physicians. And even if, in individu- 
al cases, the fear of competition has led to unfair 
criticism, public opinion in Palestine generally 
recognizes their presence as being of positive 
value. 

Some of the German-Jewish immigrants—and 
this is said without casting aspersions on their pre- 
vious Zionist or non-Zionist principles—are bent 
upon garnering rich harvests from the fields of 
prosperity, even if by vigorous methods. Though 
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Palestinians today are not especially squeamish 
about this sort of thing, there have been some 
especially glaring cases. Whenever immigrants 
from Germany break down the standards which 
they established for themselves in their old life, 
they seem to do so in a thorough-going manner. 
The very ones who have subscribed most enthu- 
siastically to the forms of ‘“‘Europe’s hypocritical 
civility” now adopt the opposite extreme. 


Obviously, the spiritual attitude of the immi- 
grants cannot be reduced to a formula. The posi- 
tion in which some of the older Zionists find 
themselves is difficult. Coming to the country in 
the expectation that they would be especially priv- 
ileged because of their long years of work for 
Palestine, they have had to realize that the coun- 
try imposes many obligations — especially upon 
such as they — for which it is not now prepared 
to offer any immediate reward. Painful also is 
the subjective state of those who imagined that 
an ideal Zionism was already in practice in Pale- 
stine, and who now must learn how far we are, 
in this era of great expansion, from idealistic 
goals. It is not hard to believe, though, 
that some of these men and women will become 
leaders in the achievement of our demands, for 
with their firmly-established social viewpoint, they 
are bound to exert an effect upon often chaotic 
conditions if opportunity is opened for them. One 
thing is certain. Even if today those individuals 
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who have come to the country free from theories 
and preconceived notions succeed best, there will 
come a day when every one of these ideas will 
again have a higher valuation. There will come 
a time, perhaps, when these ideas will be vital in 
the struggle for existence. 

German immigrants in Palestine! Despite all 
of the characteristics they share in common, they 
represent no unified whole; and that is why their 
judgment, and their relation to the Yishuv and 
its problems, are not unified. No one can help 
seeing that the assimilation of German Jews, 
looked at from a social and cultural viewpoint, is 
a very complex problem. Up to now, only the 
faintest beginnings of a solution have been reach- 
ed. Yet, seeing how much his already been done, 
one gets another of those great surprises which 
so abound on a journey to Palestine. 

The external conditions which the country im- 
poses on immigrants are less burdensome today 
than in the past. Greater than ever are the ca- 
pacity for adaptation and the potentiality for uni- 
fication of Germany Jewry in Palestine . Before 
the German-Jewish immigrants still lies the task 
of proving themselves as pioneers, a proof which 
has already been established with other groups. 

This is our great hope for the future. It makes 
one realize the need for an increasingly closer re- 
lationship between Palestine and all of German 


Jewry. RB os 


Swan-Song of the Arab Executive 


K EEN observers are of the opinion that the 

Arab Executive, born in the years of ex- 
treme Arab enthusiasm (1919-1920) has just 
about breathed its last. This seems to be the 
unanimous opinion of unbiased persons. If, due 
to unforeseen political developments, the Arab 
Executive should reappear, it will be nothing short 
of resurrection. 

The Arab Executive was an extraordinary 
phenomenon in the Arabian countries. Only 
great and exaggerated enthusiasm and a naive be- 
lief that at any moment the miracle of complete 
nationalistic fulfillment was possible, could have 
given birth to such a wholly artificial projection— 
an Executive that did not take into account the 
presence of partisan organizations with separate 
goals. Because of his abnormal condition the 
Executive grew gradually weaker. 

As a result, the period of enthusiasm in the 
Arab movement was short lived. In 1921, we 
witnessed the beginning of the Family-Faction 
wars. At the time, the Executive served as a 
sort of “shingle” or “shield” behind which this 
or that ‘“‘Dynasty” operated. The British, recog- 
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nizing the Executive as the official Arab repre- 
sentative, gave it a longer lease on life than it 
would ordinarily have had. Each party within 
the Arab camp strove to be the standard-bearer, 
even though in the course of time, it was evident 
that the body lacked all vitality, that it was an 
elaborate structure without any effectual content. 

The active Arab elements revolted against the 
shackles of such hollow representation. The 
Mufti and his henchmen, busy in politics, or ra- 
ther in political intrigue, soon found the confines 
of the Executive much too narrow. The Mufti 
created, therefore, the Supreme Islamic Council, 
i.e. a new representative body, a fortunate step 
for him. For now he could appear at all times 
before the Government as the president of a sup- 
posedly important body of wide range and 
influence. Even after the creation of the Coun- 
cil the Mufti did not immediately dare to abolish 
the older Executive. At least not openly. For 
the Executive could yet serve, even though in 
skeleton form, as a confining enclosure for the 
members of the opposition, and this gave him the 
advantage of being able to concentrate his foes 
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and keep them under observation; besides, it was 
expedient to hold on to the shack while the man- 
sion was being built and tested for its fitness as a 
suitable shelter for the ambitions of the Mufti. 

These manouverings soon gave birth to a new 
party—the Istiklal. To the call of Uni 
Abdul Haadi, an impulsive leader, there flocked 
enthusiastic young forces, which were straining 
for action; all their energy was directed against 
the expiring Executive. The outer structures of 
that body were mercilessly torn down, and its 
shakiness bared to the world. Ugly scars were 
revealed—scars of land manipulations, personal 
ambitions, and all the other symptoms of a decay- 
ing institution. The result was complete discredit- 
ing of the Executive in the eyes of the public and 
complete heedlessness to occasional circular ap- 
peals for appearance at meetings. Its office was 
abolished “for lack of funds to carry on’. 

The active elements within the Mufti’s party 
began demanding independence from the rotting 
Executive, and agitating for a new and modern 
party, not linked to any particular “Dynasty”, 
which would, incidentally, also swallow the [stik- 
lal in its course. Something seemed to hold the 
Mufti back. Could it have been the failure of the 
Council? The death of Mussa Kazim Pasha El 
Husseini, the President of the Executive, hastened 
the Mufti’s decision .. He wanted this presidency 
to remain in the hands of one of his family mem- 
bers—to be exact, Jamal El Husseini. But the 
opposition would not concede under any circum- 
stances, and offered the Sheikh Muzaffar, a new 
candidate against whom the Mufti was powerless 
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to act. Then it was that the Chevra Kaddisha 
gathered together, intent on laying the Executive 
in its grave, and declaring it a peger for all time. 
The opposition, headed by Ragib Nashashibi de- 
cided to rid itself of the corpse and to campaign 
for an independent representation. Nashashibi’s 
defeat in the municipality was among the most im- 
portant factors contributing to this decision. At 
this point the opposition founded the party of 
“National Defense”, and the Mufti, promptly 
countering, founded the party of ‘“‘The Palestinian 
Arabs”, with Jamaal El Husseini at its head. 

At first it was planned to muster the new par- 
tisan order into a general Arab Council (the 
eighth), but in the meantime the relations between 
the parties became even more strained, so that, 
at present, no one is contemplating a convocation 
of this kind. 

So it was that the Executive expired in humble 
silence, without the benefit of eulogizing editorials, 
or a kind word in its defense. The Jslamia was 
the only newspaper which granted it an obituary 
(in the following significant manner) : it printed 
the pictures of the leaders of the newly created 
Arab parties and at their side a box with the 
legend: The Arab Executive. 

The “official’’ British aid to the Executive, and 
their endorsement of it as the representative body 
of the Arabs apparently did not safeguard its 
existence, another interesting departure from 
precedent. Each party now strives to be acknowl- 
edged as the representation and their efforts con- 
stitute the causus bellum in the immediate Arab 
political field. —Tel Aviv. 


Correspondence 


LAKE PLACID CONFERENCE 


Sir:— 
One result of the depression which has become apparent 
is the increasing tendency towards radical thinking and 
action on the part of young Jewish social work practitioners 
who include all social workers below executive rank. Social 
workers have plenty of opportunities to see the results of 
the depression, and to realize the need for social recon- 
struction. The trend to the left has been unmistakable. 
The practitioners began to organize about three years 
ago. At the Detroit Conference of Jewish Social Service 
in 1933 the case for protective organizations for social 
workers was stated. It rested on a trade union philosophy, 
and expressed the conviction that professional social work- 
ers should organize to secure better working conditions and 
to maintain salary standards. Despite the opposition from 
some executives and boards of directors the practitioners 
stood their ground, and their organizational movement 
spread. Today workers’ councils are quite common in social 
agencies. Particularly in New York they have carried on 
an aggressive struggle for their demands, and have sup- 
ported them by stoppages, and been met with lockouts. 
More recently the practitioners have begun to concern 
themselves with general social problems. There has devel- 
opd a feeling that they should ally themselves with the 
struggle for a worker’s world. At the Atlantic City Con- 





ference a committee of New York practitioners presented a 
paper which held that Jews must unite with those forces 
which are working for a new order of society, or they 
would again be made to play the classic role of scapegoat 
for the sins of the ruling class. The scene when this paper 
was read was tumultuous. One practitioner rose tensely 
to cry out that we must choose now. It was communism or 
fascism. And he sat down at a loss for further words. 
A few voices were heard from the floor pleading vainly 
that the Jewish problem could not be solved entirely with 
a change to a classless society, and. that the paper had 
contained misstatements about Zionism. But the current 
was too strong. One felt that the opening guns had been 
fired on the Jewish sector of the social revolution. Execu- 
tives went home troubled, dreading the collapse of the 
Conference. Practitioners were exultant, and awaited the 
revolution. Everyone looked forward through the year 
to the next Conference. 

Th fireworks fizzled at Lake Placid where this year’s con- 
ference took place. The attendance was smaller, the ses- 
sions were calm. Two things happened. The militancy 
of the practitioner's spokesmen seemed to have subsided. 
A paper was presented on the effect of social and economic 
conditions in the United States on the Jews. Two weeks 
after the Supreme Court had liquidated the N.R.A. the 
committee reported that the N.R.A. had been a failure. 
It had brought higher profits for industrialists, lower wages 
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and suppression of rights for labor and minority groups. 
Anti-semitism was increasing. As a solution the committee 
urged Jewish social workers to unite in the fight for the 
maintenance of civil liberties. One observer commented: 
“The practitioners labored in the mountains and brought 
forth a mouse”’, 

The unexpected thing at this session of the Conference 
was the aah of a statement prepared by a minority of 
the committee which was in agreement with the analysis 
of conditions, but differed on the solution. The minority 
submitted that the solution was lukewarm, inadequate. 
It was no solution for the Jewish problem. Certainly Jew- 
ish social workers must be united with others in the struggle 
for civil liberties, but they must also be concerned with 
the inner problems of Jewish life. Jewish social workers 
must realize that the struggle for a decent social order 
must be carried on within the Jewish group as well as out- 
side it, and that what they need is a philosophy which will 
provide a synthesis of radical economic and political action 
with an active interest in the preservation of Jewish life. 
The minority pointed out that the Labor Zionists had 
effected such a synthesis thirty-five years ago, and that it 
was an effective bar to further assimilation. 

Whether it was the effect of the minority statement which 
was more vigorous than the committee report, or whether 
the practitioners were tired and confused, the Conference 
ended on a dull note. The revolution and the new world 
seemed farther off. And people were talking about the 
new turn which the Conference had taken. 

ABRAHAM COHEN 


— is hardly a painter in Palestine who was born 
there. Like the Jewish population as a whole, the 
painters are immigrants, and a native art, in the highest 
sense of the word, does not yet exist. One can consider 
only the art of the immigrant painter as it may have been 
influenced by new ideas and new environment. 

Within these limitations art in contemporary Palestine 
very simply divides itself into two periods: the Bezalel 
and the “modern”. Bezalel, founded by Professor Baruch 
Schatz, as a school of applied art in which traditional ob: 
jects were turned out with an artistic touch is well known 
in the Jewish world. Passover plates and plaques of all 
kinds told the story of the wailing wall or of Biblical events; 
there is scarcely a tourist who does not bring back some 
souvenir from Bezalel. The school prospered and all 
would have gone tolerably well with it had not Professor 
Schatz decided to transform his establishment of applied 
art into a sort of Jewish Academy of Fine Arts. Since 
his staff consisted of mediocre teachers and since he was 
himself not a very interesting painter, he failed to give the 
school the right creative direction. He was deeply inter- 
ested in applied art and he succeeded merely in bringing 
to canvas the decorative designs of his Passover plates. 
Unfortunately, the land itself conspired to a superficial re- 
alization of decorative treatment—the bright sun, the un- 
clouded blue sky, the exotic Arab costume, the Yemenite. 
Bezalel students quickly acquired a formula and a manner- 
ism, for Palestinian exoticism and Jewish traditional motifs 
were easily rendered in decorative manner, and subject 
matter was emphasized at the expense of plastic technical 
realization. Jewish diaspora was, of course, impressed by 
art that was “Jewish,” bearing the holy touch of Palestine 
in a nice, facile, decorative way and the artists were hope- 
lessly spoiled by a dangerous affection for these sentimental 
products. A Bezalel student had little need to search and 
experiment profoundly—it was enough to pick up the 
formula—thus attaining an easy method of expression, and, 
incidentally, an easy means of gaining a livelihood. 


DIRECTION OF ART IN PALESTINE 
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Sir:— 

For two days I had the privilege of attending the Con- 
ference of the National Council of Jewish Education at 
Lake Placid, New York. Though the number of partici- 
pants was small, the calibre of the delegates and the level 
of discussion compensated fully for the size of the gathering. 

One of the most interesting papers was that of A. H. 
Friedland in which he described the role Labor Zionism 
could play in American Jewish life. According to him, 
the only justification as well as the only conservator of 
Judaism is Labor Zionism. 

In the ensuing debate, none of the speakers disagreed 
with the major premise of the value of the Socialist Zionist 
synthesis. The disagreements flowed from a consideration 
of the religious aspect presented. Great emphasis was 
laid on the need for modernization of our educational sys- 
tem, including a complete re-evaluation of the role of 
religious practice as taught at the present time. The con- 
servative and orthodox points of view, while present, were 
distinctly in the minority. When one cme previous 
educational curricula, it is gratifying to note the frankness 
with which the educators are voicing their demands for 
radical revisions. Not only do they desire to eliminate 
all antiquated trappings but they also have a vital substitute. 

That Labor Zionism has struck root is highly encouraging. 
What so many of us have believed for many years has 
finally been recognized by those whose duty it is to trans- 
mit to the younger generation all that is positive in Jewish 
life. SAADIA GELB 
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With the close of the war, art, as everything else in 
Palestine, received new blood. Post-war artistic move- 
ments, brought to Palestine by the new immigrants, were 
reflected there in a peculiar way. Distortion of form was 
naively practised for the sake of distortion. The new 
scales of colors which in Europe were selected after a re- 
volution in textures, relationships and contrasts were used 
in Palestine for the sake of mere novelty. The post-war 
immigrant artists who painted in the latest European styles 
were not sensitive to the criticism which the very air and 
objects gave them. The misty colors of other lands, the 
beautiful clouded skies, the soft green trees, had to be 
changed into the decorative, blue unclouded sky, the yel- 
low ochre of the sand and the sharp clarity of the atmos- 
— Instead of attempting to begin anew, the artists 
ept on creating in their old way, by simply dressing their 
old ideas in decorative and bizarre forms. The artists of 
this period proved to be good decorators. They still do 
successful work in Palestinian theatres where their skill is 
greatly appreciated. 
The younger generation of artists, who made their ap- 
pearance about ten years ago, rebelled against this superficial 
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zrt. Naturally, exoticism and novelty played no part in 
their outlook. Arabs were only Arabs and perhaps too 
common as subject-matter; the landscape was much too 
dry and too bright. They disliked Palestinian manifesta- 
tions of nature and tried to amend them in their pictures. 
This reaction was associated with the younger artists of 
Frankel’s studio. Frankel, a Palestinian artist of the 
older group, had lived in Paris for many years, and 
upon his return introduced the modern French understand- 
ing of art. He waged war against former friends who, in 
his opinion, were mere decorators with no true color sense. 
He attracted primarily young men from the working-class 
and his informal school, in existence about a year, nur- 
tured the group which later became the nucleus of the 
“Modern Artists”. What characterized this new experi- 
mentation was directness, sincerity and a socialistic view 
of society. Personal mannerism was taboo and imitation 
was profoundly despised. These young men were in search 
of a true and necessary style, based on a study of Cézanne, 
Renoir, Van Gogh, and Gauguin. They began to dig into 
pictorial problems, to explore the values of color. They 
tried bright and dark effects, possibilities of contrast and 
unity. And the more they studied the better they realized 
that painting, especially landscape in the French tradition 
was impossible in Palestine. This created an impasse. 
They could no longer execute pictures without their newly- 
learned conception of color values, and the colors of the 
country would not submit to their new technique. All 
seemed to be stubbornly dry, bright, decorative. Unable 
to create in Palestine these young men sought to draw near 
to their masters by seeking the environment in which they 
had created. Many went to Paris, leading a harrowing life 
of hunger for both bread and plastic solutions. When they 
eventually returned, they set themselves up as enthusiasts of 
French art. They began ‘to see clouds in the Palestinian 
sky; the green of the trees began to soften; French land- 
scapes and color values began to appear in Palestine. It 
was not successful; neither the older men nor the younger 
achieved a solution in painting suitable to local problems. 

These two groups of artists are separately organized. 
The artists of Bezalel and those who came into Palestine 
as mature, European painters are associated in the “Agudat 
Omanim Artzisraelim’. Outstanding among them are 
Litvinowsky, Gliksberg, Zaritsky, Schmidt, and especially, 
Rubin. Well-drawn pictures depicting Jewish traditional 
life against a background of conventionalized Palestinian 
landscape, with the inevitable goat thrown in for good 
measure, the whole decoratively colored and amalgamated 
into a unit—that is Rubin. His friend, Paldi, less success- 
ful in picture selling, is more the artist. He was attract- 
ed by the rough seas of Jaffa and the Arab longshoremen. 
Where Rubin’s pictures are static, Paldi’s are full of exag- 
gerated movement. On a visit to Paris, his work was 
severely criticised and after closely watching the modern 
artists he realized that he was on the wrong track. He 
tore up the paintings which he had brought to exhibit, the 
fruit of fifteen years of labor, and, upon his return joined 
the younger group, considering them his seniors in art. Of 
the twenty members of this group, the Modern Artists, the 
foremost are Levanon, Avni, Stematzky, and Kossonoghi. 
These are all in their twenties or early thirties and essentially 
have not as yet found themselves. Recently Zaritsky and 
Schmidt have also joined them. Especially interesting is 
Levanon who divides his life into two parts. For two 
months he works as a pipe-layer in the orange groves, then 
he shuts himself up in his one-room shack, painting day 
and night, as long as his meager savings hold out. His 
last study portraying a sitting man was the best piece of 
work at the Workers’ Club exhibition held by the Modern 
Artists. 

Although these younger painters are largely in the ranks 
of the workers, they have not yet produced a Palestinian 
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proletarian art. It is not Palestinian because they have 
not yet solved the technical problems of painting Palestine 
landscape in the modern method. And it is not proletarian 
because they have not been given the environment in which 
to develop it. Only in the Kvutzot, in the rural collectives, 
is the necessary social atmosphere to be found, but no good 
painters have as yet arisen there. The modern artists in 
the cities, however, came to the country in their youth, and 
their artistic development is part of the prevailing ideology 
of Palestine. They feel the need of a new society where 
they might have freedom from individual patrons, the 
simplicity, democracy and social support which is essential 
to the freshness and honesty of their painting. One modern 
artist, Avni, himself a worker, used to draw gigantic pic- 
tures of laborers, exaggerating the stature and the impor- 
tance of the worker. But labor posters are not proletarian 
art. Avni went to Paris to learn more and when he te- 
turned the exaggeration was gone. In its place one could 
see in his paintings the deep understanding and love which 
he felt for these workers among whom he belonged. Here 
are the beginnings of proletarian art. The environment in 
the cities, the social movement represented by the Hista- 
drut, is not sufficient. A movement calls forth propaganda; 
it is only a rounded life that creates art. The creation of 
collective communities in the cities is one of the greatest 
needs of Palestine, and the modern artists should become 
an integral part of such true proletarian society. The 
“Ohel” was founded as a Labor Institute of the Arts, the 
dramatic group being the first branch. Busy as the 
Histadrut is as a political and constructive organization, it 
cannot overlook these ultimate needs. It should give mo- 
dern artists a fitting environment and an audience of 
workers. 
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The only camp with a genuine 
Labor Zionist Atmosphere. .. . 
Chalutz songs and chalutz dances. 


Every recreational facility. . .. 
The best of food.... The finest 
Social’ and Cultural programs. 


Most reasonable rates, by season, week, 
week-end or day. Special group rates. 
Extremely low Sunday rates. 


Also KINDERWELT, the most progressive Jewish chil- 
dren's camp in America, for boys and girls 7 to 16. 
Wholesome environment, planned programs and 
courses, responsible councilors, capable teaching staff 
and direction. 


RATES: 
In tents, $16.00 per week; in bungalows, $18.00 per week 


KINDERWELT RATES: 
$135 for whole season; $70 for half season 


For additional information write or phone 


Unser Camp and Kinderwelt © 
Highland Mills, N. Y. Phone: Highland Mills 24-F-2 
New York Office: 404 - 4th Avenue 
Phones: CAledonia 5-1506 :: AShland 4-9430 or 0870 
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BOOKS 


SHMARYA LEVIN: 1867-1935 


‘g Shmarya Levin’s contemporaries cannot speak about his 

death without embarrassment because he was a mirror of 
their own lives, neither can we who have known him only as 
a great rumor in the classical period of Zionism. Never hav- 
ing heard him speak, never having seen him, being heirs to 
several Jewish decades which seem to us a miracle of 
speed and concentration, already we must write of Shmarya 
Levin (as of Ahad Ha’am), as of one removed into the 
perspective of his books and their intellectual climate. 
This is his price for having lived, happily, long and well 
to an age of sixty-eight; ours for having been born too 
late. We must write of him, regrettably, as one writes 
of autobiogtaphy, and think of those witty and spirited 
excitements which are labelled Exile, Revolt and Arena* 
as one regards a sociological document. But writing and 
thinking so, as of a life done but of a record now remain- 
ing, we are in a position to see the unity of this man’s 
life, its implications in the larger national life of which 
he was a great spokesman. We come upon the pattern of 
a Jewish tradition approaching an end and another vital 
tradition inclusive and hereditary within it. 


— years of my childhood and my early boyhood,” 
he wrote, “were passed in a narrow but consistent 
A tiny world, which was yet big enough for 
me; close and confined but, within, organically independ- 
ent, almost autonomous.” And yet it is this world which 


world. ... 


he called an exile. It was exile only in the retroactive 
verdict of the mature and reborn man. In itself his White 
Russian town, Swislowitz, was what he named it, an au- 
tonomy, one of many. 


Nothing is easier than to show how narrow this world 
was, but it is harder to view it as consistent. It was 
narrow enough in its sheer limitation of space and num- 
ber. Beside it American “Middletown” is a paradise in 
terms of room, but if life in Swislowitz had consistency, 
then it had what “Middletown” utterly lacks—a justifica- 
tion for its uncomfortable existence in terms of a larger 
meaning than that of gross economic unity. Swislowitz 
was held together by more than the business of making a 
living, if that can be said to have cemented it together at 
all. Its very geography had a pious character. For exam- 
ple, divorce in Jewish ritual can be observed only in a town 
with a river. Swislowitz, notes Levin promptly, had two 
rivers. Its society was uniformly middle-class, on a low eco- 
nomic level, and generally “democratic”. That odd democ- 
racy was applied to marriages and funerals alike by virtue of 
a collective interest in everybody's crises. The surrounding 


*CHILDHOOD IN EXILE (1929) YOUTH IN RE- 
VOLT (1930) THE ARENA (1932). By Shmarya Levin. 
Translated by Maurice Samuel. Harcourt Brace and Co. 


© by Isidore Abramowitz 


alien world seemed at peace. From inside one’s own world 
one could even afford a sense of superiority over peasant 
vulgarity, which, as it happened, was the only standard. 
Life was so ordered an affair that it included a concern 
even over the government of the moon, to which a Jew 
would gravely give his benediction with as much altruism as 
if it shone over Russia quite as over the Emek. All this 
conveys not the security of Levin’s childhood world, not 
its adequacy to various requirements by a potentially vigor- 
ous, combative, and ironical character, but the mental unity 
achieved by a community which nursed him until his self- 
acknowledged revolt. 


What, then, are the fissures which permitted escape? 
From what places did he learn to make comparisons and 
deviations? His life was as much the psychological ad- 
venture of a superior individual prisoner, as it was a career 
determined by pogroms, surrounding assimilation, and the 
rise of Jewish enlightenment. 

The small private events are more significant in this 
human autobiography. He remembers, for instance, how 
as a child he spied with greedy curiosity on the intimacies 
of the Russian half-serfs, Surely, little to envy there. But 
with what strange enjoyment they ate their rye meal and 
their salted pork; how they laughed! Driven to the woods 
he awakened to the odor of the earth. Under the cir- 
cumstances, this constituted a sufficient amount of heresy. 
The heresy was personal, between himself as a Swislowitz 
ascetic in miniature, and his body: “I was angered as a 
child,” he wrote, ‘that none of the earth belonged to the 
Jews, that God had given the forests to the nobles and the 
fields to the peasants.” This heresy was social. As for 
a moral holiday, it could be enjoyed on Simcoth Torah, 
but nobody became technically drunk, although a few pre- 
tended, and when prayers were called after a day of liber- 
ated emotions “the congregation suddenly collapsed into 
seriousness, and the regular prayers were resumed as dryly, 
as evenly, as if this were any other day in the year.” In 
the communal organism these were the fissures—an alien 
health which he was acquiring and a domestic moral-ascetic 


insufficiency which he began feeling. 


With the occasion of the major pogroms was born shame, 
the same masculine shame which oppressed Bialik in the 
face of Jewish non-resistance. “A Jew was afraid to look 
in his Gentile neighbor’s face . . . he was ashamed of his 
own shame.” Tragic communities stuffed the synagogues 
not with lamentations against the human authors of their 
plight, but, as Levin puts it, against “our own God”. 
While lamenting was, under the circumstances, a more hope- 
ful means of securing a reprieve, it was plainly a case of 
inviting both divinity and decadence. Shame, therefore, was 
another fissure in the walls of an exhausted tradition. 
Levin describes the one major Jewish weapon in the “war” 
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between the Russians and the Jews: “The pogrom head- 
quarters were probably in St. Petersburg; the fast head- 
quarters were in Kovno. No sooner did the pogrom head- 
quarters launch an attack than the fast headquarters counter- 
attacked. But the Jews had one advantage: their ammuni- 
tion was cheaper, and they never were afraid of a shortage.” 
Yet the shame creatively grew. 


The soil in which new modes flowered was western 
modernism. It was not, as we can see today, just a culture- 
composite of Darwinian biology, political science, Hebrew 
philology and vague literary infections. That is to say, it 
was not the familiar intellectual renaissance, but the start 
of a desperate collective national transition. In this strug- 
gle, in its Russian aspects, Levin's life coincided with a 
long stretch of history and ideas, among whose protagonists 
he was one of the oldest. 


Of the several possible courses of realization a Shmarya 
Levin, any Shmarya Levin, simply could have chosen the 
traditional way of the past. It was the most economical 
way, comparatively the most painless, Or he could have 
repudiated all that, upon a choice between one of two 
conditions: assimilation, or the enterprise of a new latent 
modern Jewish theme. For there existed good models of 
assimilation. There was a numerous intelligensia out for 
civic equality and easy cultural acquisition. Moreover, Rus- 
sian life and the Russian language (the thrill of Pushkin, 
Turgenev, Dostoevski, Tolstoy) constituted at the time a 
big enough adventure, affording the enthusiastic an ex- 
clusion of a Chibath Zion movement, of “‘territorialism’’, 
of various Haskalla enthusiasms. The common Jewish 
people, however, recoiled from the assimilating contacts, 
out of an instinct for conserving folkways, but their youth 
experimented. Consequently, he records, ‘on one side an 
intelligensia without a folk behind it, on the other side, 
a folk without an intelligensia”. This division was not 
the whole price. “If the mental energies”, writes Levine, 
“that the Jews have exerted in forgetting old languages 
and learning new ones, could have been harnessed to some 
more useful end, they might have sufficed to build up 
worlds. . . .” This furious determination to become a 
full adoptive son in the home of another only led to what 
is described in the Hebrew phrase as “the scattering of 
the soul”. The full meaning of this mystical phrase re- 
quires, I suppose, a pioneer psychology: once fixed folk- 
ways are translated into new patterns; the adaptation of 
old mental processes to new uses; the compromises between 
childhood memories and the proselytizing conditioning 
forces; and the constant emotional pendulum swings in 
half-assimilated Jews. Sociologically speaking, the conse- 
quence of such struggle is a large human waste, a waste 
against which Shmarya Levin was the protagonist. 


Odessa and Warsaw, the capitals of Jewish thought and 
action (and a little later Berlin) were the arenas in which 
young Levin found conflicting stimuli toward a life purpose 
he wished to keep essentially clear of contradictions. Pos- 
sessed of a character burning with egotism, impatience, 
complaint, self-confidence, chivalry, a sense of humor that 
put his world in the right personal proportions, and a 
stiff-necked loyalty to the first folk values of a lower 
middle-class childhood, he plunged extravagantly into a 
stream of agitating influences. It was an academic world 
of theory, principle, and mental passion, but pushed be- 
yond the borderline of the purely academic, where profes- 
sors, doctors, lawyers, ieniiiens philosophers, and 
belle-lettrists engage in applied action. It was, as he 
writes of it, a furious world whose fury gave youth plenty 
of justification for being. In a sense it was only the old 
continental leaven, but in it Jewish modern life was in 
the making. Principle and theory were being converted 
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into the energy of political schematizations. Out of it 
came Nationalism, Territorialism, Haskalla, Reform, and, 
of course, Zionism. 


Mostly, types surrounded Levin and very few men. Either 
his sense of humor, or his own special allegiance saved 
him from default. Looking back on the elements of a 
rich life, Levin seems as conscious of a triumph in leader- 
ship as he is of the rightness in steering clear of human 
trammels; he observed without mercy! 


“Fried had a weakness for fine phrases and was always 
prepared to make practical concessions if the phrase was 
a happy one... . 


“Lozinsky was, for me, the first self-conscious proud 
Jew who approached his nationalist self through the general 
human point-of-view, and did not plead for us on the basis 
of our historic achievements. ‘Suppose we are just ordi- 
nary people’, he said. . .-. 


“Moses Leb Lilienblum was cold, phlegmatic, without a 
spark of enthusiasm, or a tremor of excitement; his speech 
was cold and hard, not as if uttered by a human tongue, 
but as if cut out with a stylus. The first question he asked 
me, towards a trip to Palestine, was simple, direct, devoid 
of high ideals: ‘How much money have you got with 
yor? .. . 

“Mendele Moher Sephorim was torrential in conversa- 
tion—an irresistible stream of stories, quips, and puns. 
One expression played perpetually over his features—satiric, 
Mephistophelian: It was an expression which declared 


clearly: ‘Please don’t try to play-act with me: it’s a waste 
of time’... . 


“This frail little man (Ahad Ha’am) produced upon 
me an instantaneous and profound impression such as no 
other man produced upon me before or since. There lay 
upon his features, simple and festive, a strange spiritual 
radiance. They were open and expressive features, across 
which the passage of his inward thoughts marked a clear, 
unmistakable path: a serene, natural, and unforced suc- 
cession of ideas, severely logical and therefore appealingly 
harmonious, . . . 


“Nahum Sokolow was a swift swimmer in a calm sea. 
He loved a level and placid ocean, and avoided the storms. 
And if storms came, as they are bound to come, he thought 
it best to wait till they had subsided—and from time to 
time pour oil on the waters.” 


Among men, their foibles, their fine infections, their 
treacheries, and their travesties of the good, Levin picked 
his way with a certain egotistical, physical brightness. He 
seems himself a difficult man to have loved. 


His friendships multiplied with maturity. The two poles 
of his lodestone were Ahad Ha’am and Theodore Herzl. 
The first represented his conscience and his education; the 
second was the materialization of leadership. Behind these 
twin loyalties lay his own accumulation of hard original 
convictions. A faith in the folkways of the masses; a 
wistful jealousy of that rival power existing in the Jewish 
labor movement of the Bund; a tight grip on Jewish na- 
tional identity and group cohesion; a humanism, as it were, 
over the dissensions, trickeries, shallows, and stormy points 
of Jewish life; and finally a perfect physical humor—a 
facetious spirituality, reacting like a ball of rubber from 
all the walls of politics and debate. “I belong to the 
mystic and passionate sect of the Hassidim and to the cool 
logical Misnagid—did 1 finally emerge a Hassid with a 
Misnagid background or . . .?”” But need the question of 
this personality be seen through the strict definition of 
passionate Hassid and logical Misnagid? We have spoken 
of the whole man leaping over a Jewish transition. 
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THE WISDOM OF MONTAIGNE 


® by Maurice Samuel 


Ls igo than twenty years ago I worked with a fellow- 
student (he did the work, I did the typing) on the 
subject of ‘‘Montaigne’s Influence on Bacon”. We began 
reluctantly, but it turned out before long to be one of the 
most grateful of all subjects, for a richer harvest of thefts 
and borrowings was never garnered into a literary report. 
I do not know if the thesis was ever published, or whether 
others have investigated and made known this additional 
evidence against England’s greatest philosopher and most 
dishonest Chancellor, but I have since that time nourished 
a tender regard for Montaigne, and have repeated over 
and over again the vow that some day he would become 
one of my steady intimates and advisors. 


The fulfillment of the vow was deferred from year to 
year. Other, more easily accessible loves came in a steady 
procession, and though the memory of the brilliant prom- 
ises which were scattered through the pages we scanned, 
phrase by phrase, remained vivid in my mind, I never went 
back. There is too much to do, too much to know, too 
much to read and re-read. And Montaigne is not to be 
wooed easily. You must settle down to a long, faithful 
siege, forgetful of time and even of duty. Perhaps, then, 
he would have been lost to me (as he has no doubt been 
to thousands of others not ignorant of his greatness) if it 
had not been for the extraordinary job which Marvin 
Lowenthal has just completed with the aid, he says, “of 
scissors, paste and patience” (to these the reviewer must 
add unerring taste and a gift of phrasing possessed 
by no other contemporary) in his ‘Autobiography of 
Montaigne.” 


The combination is a “‘natural’’, for the two men, separated 
three and a half centuries, are a zivug. Their intellectual 
physiognomies are about as like as any two can be; and 
they resemble each other down to the last detail of being 
half-Jews (no offence to Mr. Lowenthal: he himself will 
insist that he is half a pagan, and we know the other half 
is Jewish). It was not luck, I take it, but the law of affini- 
ties, which determined Mr. Lowenthal to undertake this 
job; but whatever it was, the world is the gainer. This is 
definitely one of the books to be kept side by side with 
Shakespeare, Goethe, Proust, Thomas Mann and whoever 
else makes up the limited company of those who must be 
consulted a few times a year, with or without reason. I 
remember that when the late Yehoash finished his Yiddish 
translation of the Bible someone praised him for restoring 
the Book to the People. One may in the same spirit thank 
Mr. Lowenthal for restoring Montaigne to himself—and 
to us. 


Most of what a reviewer would like to say Mr. Lowen- 
thal has thoughtlessly put into an introduction which reads 
as well as the rest of the book. We can only cite instances. 
Concerning, for example, the incredible modernity—it is 
more than modernity, it is dernier cri—of Montaigne: 
there is hardly an intellectual perplexity of the twentieth 
century with which he is not acquainted. Is it scientific 
or even Ejnsteinian confusion? “I am told that in geom- 
etry, which claims the highest degree of certainty among 
the sciences, there have been inescapable demonstrations 
which run counter to experience. Jacques Peletier told 
me in my own house that he had discovered two lines which 
constantly approach one another, but which he verified could 
never meet, even if prolonged to infinity.” Is it Fascism 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MONTAIGNE. Marvin 
Lowenthal. Houghton Mifflin Company. $3.50. 


and the tyranny of the corporate state? “Let us. . . boldly 
declare that . . . the public interest does not require all 
things of all men.” Is it psycho-analysis, repressions, com- 
plexes, the double standard, the collapse of civilization? 
Montaigne has something to say as lucid, as pertinent as 
_— to be found in the pages of Freud, Wells or 
Russell. 


I do not mean to imply that he is merely timeless in 
the sense that all wisdom (that, for instance, of the 
Pirke Abot, of which he reminds us by the neatness of his 
phrasing and the penetration of his insight) is timeless. 
He talks, specifically, our language; he knows our personal 
problems; he tells us what we, in our time and place, ought 
to do for ourselves. 


The book is a delight; it is human and yet somehow 
faultless; infinitely wise, and yet somehow commonplace; 
of infinite scope, yet thoroughly stay-at-home. And for 
all its charm and goodness it leaves one rather sad. To 
think that all this wisdom has been waiting for us three 
and a half centuries, and that we have been rediscovering 
it for ourselves. It is as though mankind has no corporate 
memory. All the ‘daring innovations”, the “courageous 
and startling discoveries” of our time boil down to what 
somebody had calmly set down before our great-grand- 
father’s great-grandfathers were born. 


It is this reflection which makes me wonder at the closing 
sentence of Mr. Lowenthal’s introduction. He says: “The 
year after the final edition of the Essays went to press, a 
man was born in France who took up the work where 
Montaigne left it. Descartes, and with him modern science, 
has shown us how to build without dogma and slaughter, 
with merely a trust in the experience of the senses, and 
in the ways of the universe. And in two hundred years 
they have built more than a millenium of men fired with 
religious and social faiths.” It is hard to see what science 
has to do with it. The tenderness, the kindliness and the 
robust intelligence of Montaigne preceded the birth of 
Descartes, of Galileo and of Newton, to go no further. 
It was a type of intelligence which was possible in ancient 
Greece. This, in fact, is what makes it at once the promise 
and despair of humanity. We did not need science to 
teach us to be sensible; science is merely one of the by- 
products of common-sense. We can, in fact, retain scien- 
tific achievements and forget their origin—commonsense. 
And so the point of Montaigne does not lie in the fact 
that he foreshadowed the scientists, but that he proved that 
a man quite ignorant of science can be extraordinarily wise. 
In the end it is to this potential wisdom, rather than to 
our technical control, that we shall have to appeal for the 
saving of the world. 
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ANATOMY OF THE STATE AS IT IS 


N° more profound book of social philosophy has been 
written since John Stuart Mill’s “Liberty” and Karl 
Marx’s “Capital”. For, as they did, Laski has written a 
Promethean tractate on his times which is as thrilling an 
intellectual autobiography as it is a brave and brilliant 
critique of political authority. This essay on the state is 
more than a modification of Mill’s genial liberalism to 
meet the chaos of the present; it is more than a restate- 
ment of Marxian political theory in latter-day terminology; 
and it is certainly more than what one reviewer calls a 
“retreat from liberalism”. It is an anatomy of the state as 
it is, not as its puppets and publicizers have glorified it, 
but in all its present-day, melancholy reality. It is a path- 
ology of government showing how the once noble ideal 
of democracy has been made the courtesan of capitalism. 
And, not least of all, it marks a revolution in the tradi- 
tional method of defining and appraising the state, a revo- 
lution which takes on a personal aspect when we remember 
that Laski is overthrowing theories he once espoused. 


To Laski, the state has never been justified, as philoso- 
hers from Plato to Bosanquet have defended it, by reason 
of the high purposes it claims to protect, or the aura of 
sanctity which gilds its acts. In his previous writings the 
state has always appeared as what he now calls “‘a descrip- 
tion of a structure and not an inference of valuation.” 
Yet, the test of its validity was always the individual con- 
science, and the extent to which the state allowed the 
individual the free expression, the pluralistic development, 
of his group allegiances. It was a necessary inference of 
this theory (of which Laski was the chief exponent) that 
the state itself could and should remain neutral and above 
the battle. 

Now, the Laski of 1935, faced with the fact of fascism 
(“No other historic experience of recent times,” he 
writes, “has thrown so revealing a light upon the nature 
of the state.’’) takes a very different view. The authority 
of the state in daily fact is neither a creature of popular 
consent nor an instrument of the total well-being of soci- 
ety. Boldly, if not cynically, he confesses that “the basis 
of state sovereignty is the contingent power to use the 
armed forces of the state to compel obedience.” Obedi- 
ence to whom and for what? To the mask behind which 
an owning class has sought to protect from invasion the 
authority that ownership of the instruments of production 
confers. The state is this mask, for its primary function 
is to ensure the peaceful process of production by coercively 
sanctioning the legal relations which that process necessi- 
tates. 

Furthermore, in a system of production based upon profit, 
an active struggle is going on between what Laski calls the 
static “relations of production” and the dynamic ‘‘forces of 
production,” arising from their contradiction of each other. 
The terms of this struggle leave one class continuously 
disadvantaged because it does not share in the control of 
the productive instruments. It allows another class to use 
the power of the state to defend and enforce its privileged 
position. For capitalism is not a concept; it is what cap- 
italists do in the real world. And what they do is princi- 
pally determined by their need to protect their gains through 
the use of coercive power, the state. 

The revolutionary mood develops in the under-privileged 
class, believes Laski, when over a period it is denied the 
material well-being it expects, and when it connects that 
denial with the system of class relations which the state 


THE STATE IN THEORY AND PRACTICE, by Harold 
]. Laski. Viking Press $3.00 
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maintains. A class which becomes conscious of that con- 
nection will inevitably move toward the capture of the state 
in order to make its view of justice prevail. 

What consequences follow from this view? First, that 
revolution (the use of violence to capture state power in 
order to re-define the relations between the productive 
forces of society) is inevitable as the midwife of social 
change. But, will not men accept the verdict of reason, 
and cannot democracy temper the injustices of capitalism? 
Laski answers that historically at least peaceful changes 
have only been made in the matrix of an expanding eco- 
nomic system. Furthermore, there is the inescapable fact 
that the exclusion of the right to use force always means 
ultimately the acceptance by the exploited classes of the 
status quo until such time as those who operate the ‘state 
are prepared to change it. That is not to deny that solu- 
tions made rationally by consent are to be preferred. But, 
Laski insists, a capitalism in crisis is impelled to forbid the 
free operation of democracy based upon rational consent. 
Democracy is a form of government that can maintain itself 
only so long as it does not come into conflict with the 
system of class relations capitalism requires. The marriage 
of capitalism and democracy was an historical accident, 
and, in periods like the present, democracy is forced to go 
begging. 

Likewise, the sovereign state regarded from the view- 
point of international law is explainable only as an instru- 
mentality for the protection of capitalism. An effective 
international organization, the prevention of war, an end 
to inter-statal anarchy can no more be realized on the basis 
of the sovereign state than can domestic harmony be as- 
sured by a state whose authority rests upon the contingent 
force of arms to defend the privileges of the ruling classes. 
Inevitably, as Dr. Charles A. Beard has shown in his “Idea 
of National Interest,” the capitalist identifies his own pri- 
vate ends with the welfare and necessities of the public. 
He assumes that the power of his state to impose its will 
on the rest of the world not only advances the national 
well-being but also assures the good of the world. 

What, then, is the “outlook for our generation”? Only 
this, believes Laski: a battle for the possession of state 
power. Yet, though revolution be inevitable, a successful 
revolution is not. The brute fact must be faced that given 
the choice between peaceful transformation and the main- 
tenance of privilege at the cost of conflict, the owners of 
property are prepared to fight for their legal privileges 
rather than to give way. Nor is there great likelihood that 
the difficulties of capitalism in distress will unite the work- 
ing classes. The great tragedy of the workers’ movement 
is that the necessity for a firm revolutionary policy after 
the seizure of power has been mistaken to require a re- 
fusal to compromise before that event. Yet, the common 
duty of all parties seeking to transform the economic foun- 
dations of society is to maintain as long as possible a 
constitutional order which permits them openly to recruit 
their strength. Fascism, and the moves for suppression of 
civil liberties, must be fought by a united front. For, 
Laski warns, we are approaching ‘‘an iron age in which the 
moral restraint placed by security upon the exercise of 
power can no longer hope to exert that influence we have 
come to believe was part of the settled habit of mankind.” 
The methods of suppression which we have looked upon 
as those of oriental despots or medieval tyrants are being 
deliberately organized by rulers of western states in this 
twentieth century without any apology to precedent or 
principle. 

In the face of this menace, Laski’s suggestion, that the 
proper strategy for the revolutionary in countries like 
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Britain and the United States ought to be a united front 
with reformers “in order to prove the futility of reform,” 
seems contradictory, academic, and sterile. There is a point 
beyond which such a union may mean loss of identity. 
And surely no such subtle tactic can be urged upon a 
working class which is not inclined to make tight-rope 
theoretical distinctions and which still remembers its Ram- 
say MacDonalds. ; 
However, this rather apologetic excursion into strategy 
in no wise weakens Laski’s main thesis: that ‘an adequate 
theory of politics now must start, as its foundation, with 
the incompatibility of the sovereign state with the world 
economic order we require and must reveal the state as, 
above all, the guardian of class-relations which deprive us 


A MISLEADING CHAPTER 


OF ALL the experiences described in Sheean’s “History” 
those in Palestine are by far the stormiest and unhap- 
piest. The severe shock they gave him resulted in his for- 
ever foreswearing the accursed profession of reporting which 
had brought him to the “nearest aproximation of Hell on 
earth” he had ever known. 

Many readers will find it difficult to forgive him for the 
shortsightedness of his observations in Palestine in 1929 
and for passing violent judgment on a movement and a 
situation of which he possessed but scant knowledge and 
even less understanding. 

Sheean failed completely on all three Palestinian fronts, 
so to speak. His ignorance of the Jewish side becomes 
obvious when he identifies all Zionists with the vocal and 
provocative, but nevertheless very small group of Revision- 
ists who organized the Tisha b’Av demonstration which 
he describes. It appears from “Holy Land” that Sheean 
was entirely unaware of the fact that practically the whole 
Jewish population and press opposed and condemned this 
demonstration (before, not after, the outbreak of the riots) 
no less severely than did Sheean himself. As for the 
Zionist accomplishments, their colonies, their Labor settle- 
ments, the Labor movement etc., he either knew nothing 
about them or considered them so unimportant as not to 
be worth mentioning, and he betrayed very feeble judg- 
ment when he accepted the views and reactions of a young 
girl (whom he had not known before and of whose un- 
reliability he should have become convinced immediately, 
as is obvious from Sheean’s own description of the person) 
as representative of Palestine Jewry. 

Somewhat oddly, Sheean even finds justification of a 
sort, in Moslem fanaticism and in ignorance, for the 
barbaric Arab attack upon the Jews. The religious leader 
of the Moslem community in Palestine, the Grand 
Mufti Haj Amin el Husseini, charmed Sheean completely, 
and is exonerated by him of all responsibility for the 
riots. Even the Commission on the Palestine Disturban- 
ces, decidedly unfavorable to the Jews, found it impossible 
to whitewash the Mufti quite so thoroughly, while Mr. 
Snell in his Note of Reservations to the Commission’s 
Report, went even further by saying: “. . . I therefore 
attribute to the Mufti a greater share of responsibility for 
the disturbances than is attributed to him in the Report”. 

Sheean found the English officialdom in Palestine a 
capable and efficient group. As keen an observer as H. 
N. Brailsford, however, who took a special interest in the 
riots and followed up the complete investigation, arrived 
at a somewhat different conclusion about the Palestine 
Administration: ‘To these (Palestine Government) officials 
fell the maintenance of order. They failed in every detail 
of that task’ (Italics mine. From Essays on Jewish Labor 


PERSONAL HISTORY, by Vincent Sheean. Doubleday, 
Doran & Co. $3.00. Chapter VII Holy Land 
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of the richer civilization that might be ours.” The Laski 
who wrote these lines is a very different person from the 
one who not many years ago made brilliant disquisitions 
on the illogical and unrealistic fiction of sovereignty. Now, 
in this latest and finest of his essays, he has come to realize 
that sovereignty and all it implies cannot be defeated with 
the sword of political pluralism and the shield of logical 
analysis, There is more in a false theory than intellectual 
dishonesty and practical confusion. For, as he himself 
tragically confesses, ‘“There is no error, either of the physi- 
cal or the social sciences, which men have not been able 
to persuade themselves was truth, if it has been to their 
interests to do so.” His book is an etiology of those errors 
and the truths behind which they have been masked. 


Policy in Palestine. Tel Aviv, 1930. Page 136). 

Sheean’s failure in the “Holy Land” may have its ex- 
planation in some of his previous experiences and crystal- 
lized attitudes. In all the Arab and Moslem lands he had 
previously visited he found native populations struggling 
against imperialist invaders and his sympathies were entirely 
on the side of the former. On the other hand, his Jewish 
acquaintances wete members of fraternities at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. (The few Jewish communists he met were 
assimilationists no less than his bourgeois Jewish friends). 
They were associated in his mind with the upper and 
middle classes of the Occidental world whose representa- 
tives in the Orient were usually there for one purpose only: 
political or economic exploitation. He had at one time 
taken some interest in Jewish history, but apparently never 
quite understood the ages-old fate of the Jewish masses 
in Europe or, for that matter, of the “Jews Without Money” 
in America. That their national aspirations were entirely 
strange to him, can easily be seen from this stateruent, per- 
haps the most superficial in the whole book—"'the yearning 
for Jerusalem, the literature on the subject from ancient 
times onwards appeared to show, was accompanied by a 
desire to live somewhere else’. He thought Zionism might 
have a case, but only after making certain preliminary 
assumptions. It had, to him, no obvious case based on 
an “absolute” principle. Thus he failed to realize the 
uniqueness and complexity of the Jewish difficulties. Grant- 
ing even that Zionism has no simple and obvious case 
(something that may be effectively contradicted) he over- 
looked the fact that this in itself did not weaken the case 
at all. 

The chapter on Palestine is particularly unfortunate in 
view of the rare quality of the book as a whole. It is 
written with modesty, frankness, and sincerity that can 
hardly fail to arouse in the reader a deep response to the 
personality and opinions of the author. It will probably 
move its readers more effectively to sympathy with the 
cause of the oppressed and the struggle for a better hu- 
manity than a dozen other casual volumes which have that 
objective. It may therefore cause a degree of damage 
to Zionism. At the same time, “Holy Land’ will, to 
many thoughtful readers, reflect on the author's powers of 
observation and on the reliability of his interpretations. 
Can one who had absolute faith in the Mufti’s guiltlessness 
in Palestine be relied upon in his appreciation of Abd el 
Krim? Or can a person blind to differences between Re- 
visionists and Laborites in Zionism be trusted to judge cor- 
rectly the various factions of the Chinese Koumintang? 
Such doubts will be quite inevitable. The critical reader, 
of course, will not allow the Palestine section to invalidate 
the rest of the book. “Holy Land” must be judged only 
for what it actually is: an unhappy and confused chapter 
in an otherwise rich account. 


E. BORTNIKER 
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NEWS FROM THE FRONTIER 


LIFE AND HEALTH 


IN THE COLONIES 


® by A. Susan Lawrence 


(The writer is a former Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Ministry of Health and Chairman of the Labor Party 
in England) 


¥ stepping on the boat at Trieste, one steps into Pales- 
tine; for, on that overcrowded ship, there were 
representatives of the Jews of all Europe. And in those 
long shipboard conversations one impression disengaged 
itself—to be confirmed by all I saw in Palestine—that of 
a highly selected population. For the emigrants sent out 
by the Jewish National Agency are not an average sample 
—they are the very pick of Jewry. We have in Palestine 
not merely the national home of an oppressed race: we 
have the best of that race, the best in courage and intelli- 
gence, setting out to build a new society. 

And in coming back and in trying to sort in my mind 
what I had seen, two main impressions emerged, the ex- 
treme competence of the organization and the flowering 
of socialist ideals in practice. 

I will begin with organization. Under the circumstances 
of the Mandate, the Jews are organizing with but -little 
help from the Government their own health services, their 
own education and their own housing schemes. I paid 
particular attention to some of them, as I had in my mind 
a standard of comparison, and I say unhesitatingly that 
our best municipalities have a good deal to learn. In 
housing, it is true, matters are a good deal hampered by 
the extremely high rates of interest which have prevailed 
till recently; 8% for short term loans are an impossible 
burden for a housing estate. Though there have been 
recent loans at 514% and 6%—the rate is still too high, 
and I am afraid that if steps are not taken, overcrowding 
will be inevitable. I do not presume to teach their busi- 
nesses to their business men who manage those things, but 
judging from the much lower rate obtained by one mu- 
nicipality, the whole question is one of security, and if some 
central guarantee could be arranged, the Jewish housing 
societies would greatly benefit. I think that this matter 
is worth consideration—for certainly ‘“‘easy money” is com- 
ing into Palestine, and the housing societies very much 
need some. 

But their health service seems to me wholly admirable. 
I was specially interested in Kupat Holim. This voluntary 
friendly society* is actually practising most of the reforms 


asked for in England by the Labor Party, such as whole- 
time medical service and medical care to the whole family 
of the worker; whilst with regard to maternity their prac- 
tice is ahead of most European demands. In the Emek, 
for instance, all confinements take place in the hospital; 
more than that, there is connected with the hospital an 
annex where women live for a fortnight or so before the 
birth of the child, in order that they may rest and be under 
observation. The maternity and child care in connection 
with the colonies is beyond all praise. It is true enough, 
as Miss Henrietta Szold said to me, that the children of 
the colonies are “the aristocrats” and that there is a good 
deal to be done for Jews generally. But the members of 
Kupat Holim have certainly a far superior maternity ser- 
vice to that obtaining among other groups in the population. 

But I pass to new matters—to the life in the colonies. 
As is known, there is a kind of central frame work under 
which the colonists established by the Jewish Agency carry 
on their life. The amount of land for each family is 
enough for maintenance—hired labor is forbidden—buying 
and selling is cooperative. Under these conditions the 
groups are free to establish their own way of living. I 
saw some of the cooperative colonies—they were happy 
places. I could see no reason why we should not have in 
England or on the Continent cooperative smallholders of 
just this type. But to an old socialist, the communal col- 
onies were a dream come true. We have all read Utopias 
where there was no private property and no one possessed 
money, and we have all closed the books with a feeling 
of impossibility; it seemed that only after centuries of 
education would poor human nature rise to these 
heights. But that “impossible” thing is precisely what I 
have seen. I have never felt myself so much a fatted 
bourgeois, as I did in some of the colonies where I con- 
templated the union of high intellectual life and hard 
manual labor. For those were people stripped of all 
that clutter of non-essentials which makes nine-tenths of 
our own life, and yet rich in all the things which make 
life truly worth living. Human nature can after all do 
these things; it is an inexpressfble refreshment to the spirit 
to contemplate it. ; 

But I want to say one word to those responsible for the 
Zionist movement. I think that the spirit of self-sacrifice 
needs regulation. When I was at Givat Brenner, for in- 





*Founded some twenty years ago by a handful of pio- 
neers, Kupat Holim has become an organization with a 
membership of more than 30,000, making with their fami- 
lies, almost 60,000 persons benefitting from its services. 
While agricultural workers were the founders of Kupat 
Holim and still form 50% of its membership, Kupat Holim 
at present includes in its ranks city and rural workers; 
workers of the cooperative settlements and hired laborers 
of the colonies; manual workers in industry and in public 
works, and members of the liberal professions. The Jewish 
workers of Palestine have through their own initiative, de- 
veloped this cooperative system of health services. Medical 
aid is extended to its members in every branch of industry 
and agriculture, and in every part of the country, in town, 
in village and in far outlying frontier points. Even though 
there is no compulsory health insurance, Kupat Holim (Sick 
Fund) has succeeded in enlisting the cooperation of a cer- 
tain proportion of employers, who now contribute about 


12% of its annual expenditures, still throwing some 88% 
of the upkeep of its institutions upon the shoulders of the 
workers. While workers’ dues have formed, as the follow- 
ing table indicates, the chief source of revenue since 1923, 
to-day the working population has become the mainstay of 
the organization contributing 84.9% of the revenues in 
1933, as compared with 54.7% in 1923. 


SOURCES OF REVENUE 


1923 1928 1933 
£ GF £& % £ % 
Workers’ Membership 
Dues . . . . 14912 57.4 25978 54.1 61623 84.9 


Zionist Organization 


(Jewish Agency) 9322 35.9 13656 284 ——- — 


Employers’ Contri- 
butions 1270 5.0 6513 13.6 8298 11.4 
Miscellaneous 435 1.1 1892 3.9 2651 3.7 
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_ country’s capacity to absorb new immigrants has expanded 


JuLY 1935 


stance, I thought they were denying themselves too much 
for the sake of bringing other Jews out, and that, in con- 
sequence, they were leading too hard a life. They all 
laughed at me; but when I went to the Hospital for rheu- 
matism at Tiberias, I saw I was right, for there were the 
patients. As Dr. Cohen said to me in his slightly foreign 
English: “the romantic goes, the rheumatics stop.” I con- 
fess I heard with some little alarm of all the volunteers 
for the desperately dangerous business of draining the 
Huleh swamp, and I venture to express the hope that the 
most elaborate precautions will be taken when that work 
really begins. 


One word with regard to the Arabs. The anti-Jewish 
feeling is very strong and almost universal. I say “al- 
most” because the Arab trade-unionists of Jaffa and Haifa 
seem really to have grasped the principle of working-class 
solidarity. I ventured to say to the High Commissioner 
that I believed friendship between Jew and Arab could 
only come from the bottom. And the fellahin seems to 
me magnificent material—for they are as typically op- 
pressed a peasantry as any in the world, desperately poor 
and sucked by the usurers (though I gladly credit the 


NAHUM SOKOLOW'’ TO THE 


The “Annual Memorandum on the Development of the 
Jewish National Home,” a report of stewardship to the 
League of Nations, was Fag in the hands of the members 
of the Permanent Mandates Commission of the League of 
Nations (for their session of June 3, 1935) by the Jewish 
Agency for Palestine, which is recognized under Article 4 
of the Palestine Mandate granted to Great Britain as the 
supreme Jewish authority in the reconstruction of Palestine. 
Accompanying the Memorandum, which is a comprehensive 
review of all phases of rebuilding activity in Palestine 
during 1934, is a letter from Nahum Sokolow, President 
of the Jewish Agency for Palestine. 


AHUM SOKOLOW said in part: 

‘Jewish immigration in 1934 increased substantially 
beyond the total of the preceding year. The Jewish Agency 
notes with satisfaction the rise in particular of the figures 
of immigrants admitted under the labor schedules granted 
for the last three half-yearly periods. It finds itself, how- 
ever, constrained to urge the inadequacy even of the in- 
creased schedules to meet the ever-growing needs of the 
Palestinian labor market. The number of certificates granted 
fell in each case considerably below that for which the 
Jewish Agency had applied, without any specific reason 
being stated for the reduction of the estimates submitted 
by it. The acute labor shortage which has now lasted for 
nearly three years proves beyond doubt that in assessing the 
absorptive capacity of the country Government has consid- 
erably under-estimated actual needs, and that the applica- 
tions submitted by the Jewish Agency were not based on 
merely transitory requirements. The effect of that shortage 
has been not only to dislocate the labor market and to 
check economic enterprise in every sphere but, by creating 
a discrepancy between wage levels in town and country, to 
cause Jewish labor to concentrate in urban occupations at 
the expense of agriculture. I submit that no more serious 
peril could threaten the Jewish National Home than if the 
one-sided, predominantly urban, occupational composition 
of the Jewries of the Diaspora were to be reproduced in 
Palestine. The data recorded in the enclosed Memorandum 
offer some indication of the fundamental nature of the 
transformation which the economic structure of Palestine is 
undergoing at present. As a result of the introduction of 
new capital, technical skill and economic initiative, the 
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Government is doing something in this rt im I shall 
not readily forget one man in a village holding up his old 
brown cloak and saying how he had paid four times its 
value because being in debt, he was obliged to deal at the 
money-lender’s shop. And on that occasion, I ventured a 
few remarks through the interpreter to the effect that the 
laborer carried the world on his back, and not all the diff- 
culties of language could obscure the response. And these 
people are now clamoring for education. I believe that 
this movement is an indirect consequence of the presence 
of the Jewish colonies, for indeed, no contrast could be 
greater than the life led by these two groups of workers, 
engaged in identically the same hard agricultural work. 
Even the thirst for new ideas is there; and for my part, I 
believe that to explain to the Arab peasant his own class 
interests, is one of the most important things in Palestine 
at the moment, and the one thing, above all others, which 
will make for harmony among the people of the country. 
I have a feeling—which may, of course, be completely 
mistaken—that the fellahin would be a good learner of 
such doctrines, 

I left Palestine with more regret than I have ever left 
any country. I desire to go back and learn somewhat more. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


on a far larger scale than was considered possible by Gov- 
ernment in previous years. It is the submission of the 
Jewish Agency that the new situation requires a funda- 
mental readjustment of the earlier conceptions as to the 
admissible size of Jewish immigration—a readjustment 
which appears all the more urgent in view of the political 
persecutions and economic distress from which large num- 
bers of the Jewish people suffer at present in the Diaspora. 


“The Jewish Agency notes that as a result of the reor- 
ganization of the Immigration Department its business has 
been greatly expedited and a long-standing cause of friction 
thereby removed. It is also gratified to record that a more 
liberal policy has been initiated in the matter of the admis- 
sion of fiancées and old parents. On the other hand, it 
cannot but note with regret that the admission of members 
of the liberal professions possessing not less than £500 
(Category A2) and of persons possessing a capital of from 
£500 to £1000 (Category A5) has practically ceased, only 
three families of the first and thirty-three of the last named 
category having been admitted during the period under 
review. 


“While the present period of progress has benefited to a 
very marked degree the Arab population of Palestine by 
raising its standards of life and practically wiping out 
unemployment among Arab wage-earners, a new disturbing 
feature has been introduced by the unlawful influx of 
large numbers of indigent inhabitants of Transjordan, Syria, 
Egypt and other countries in search of work. This influx 
is attracted by the plentiful opportunities of employment 
and the higher standards of wages which prevail in Pales- 
tine and is further stimulated by the void created in the 
Palestinian labor market through the inadequacy of Jewish 
labor immigration. It takes the form not merely of sea- 
sonal migration, but of the entry of a growing number of 
— who remain indefinitely in the country and who 

ring their families over to settle with them. The atten- 
tion of Your Excellency has repeatedly been drawn to the 
economic and social dangers involved in this mass infiltra- 
tion, and I would take the opportunity of urging that 
effective measures be taken to arrest the process which is 
steadily growing in magnitude. It seems difficult to recon- 
cile with the terms of the Mandate a condition of affairs 
under which non-Jewish immigrants from the neighboring 
countries are allowed to infiltrate relatively unchecked while 
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Jewish immigration is not admitted to the full extent of 
the country’s absorptive capacity. 

“As a result mainly of the labor shortage, the hopes 
expressed on a previous occasion that a more adequate 
share of the labor employed in public works would be 
found to have been allotted this year to Jewish workers, 
have not been fulfilled. I am glad to note that with Your 
Excellency’s approval one important contract of public 
works has been assigned to Jewish labor by special ar- 
rangement and that other minor works have been similarly 
secured through the ordinary channels, These contracts do 
not, however, amount in the aggregate to anything remotely 
approaching the ratio of 30%—33% which was fixed by 
Your Excellency as the share of Jewish labor for the year 
1933-34 and which is regarded by the Jewish Agency as 
merely a minimum. It would appear that the allowance 
made for employment on public works in the assessment 
of the absorptive capacity of the country, as submitted by 
the Jewish Agency, is not being taken into consideration 
when the size of the labor schedule is fixed by Govern- 
ment. In view of the assurances given in the past that a 
fair share of public works would be allocated to Jewish 
labor I would venture ‘to urge that due provision under 
this head should in the future be made in determining the 
labor schedules, so as to enable the Jewish population, by 
means of an adequate supply of immigrant labor, to derive 
the benefits due to it from Government expenditure on 
public works. The point is of particular importance in 
view of the comprehensive programme of public works 
scheduled to be undertaken by Government in the -course 
of the current financial year, both under the Annual Esti- 
mates and with the proceeds of the Palestine Loan. 

“The instability in the labor market caused by inade- 
quate immigration has been responsible for the resignations 
of Jewish members of the Police Force and of the railway 
personnel. Of Jate special efforts have been made by the 
Jewish Agency to recruit additional Jewish members for 
the Police Force, and I am glad to record my appreciation 
of the helpful attitude of the authorities in this matter. 
Similar efforts have been made in regard to the recruit- 
ment of Jewish personnel for the railway services. It is 
clear, however, that these efforts cannot be successful unless 
the rates of pay in the services are brought into some 
measure of conformity with the actual conditions in the 
labor market. The Executive of the Jewish Agency was 
glad to learn that committee had been 5 jromings by Your 
Excellency to investigate the conditions of pay in the Ser- 
vices, and it hopes that their findings will be conductive 


to an increased employment of Jews. 


“The problem of the place occupied by Jews in the 
Civil Service has in general been causing concern to the 
Jewish Agency in view of the fact that while the Jewish 
population has increased at a marked pace, the relative 
strength of the Jewish personnel in the employ of Gov- 
ernment has practically remained stationary. I would draw 
special attention to this need in the composition of the 
Judiciary and would beg leave to remind Your Excellency 
that no Jewish judge has yet been reappointed to the 
Bench of the Haifa District Court, which serves a town 
with a rapidly growing Jewish population and a large area 
of Jewish agricultural development. 

“It is generally realized that during the present period 
of development it is essential to provide against possible 
set-backs and to consider in advance solutions for the eco- 
nomic problems which are likely to arise in the future. 
Among these the question of the marketing of the rapidly 
growing orange crop occupies a foremost position. The 
Jewish Agency is aware of the plans engaging the attention 
of Government for the provision of additional rolling 
stock, new feeder roads and better unloading facilities at 
the ports to meet the increasing requirements for the trans- 


port of citrus fruit. While hoping that these efforts will 
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produce beneficial results, the Jewish Agency would also 
urge the early initiation of the proposed scheme for the 
deviation of the main railway line to the close proximity 
of Tel Aviv and Jaffa and the speedy completion of the 
direct road from Tel Aviv to Haifa. It would, further- 
more, stress the need for effective action on the part of 
Government to promote closer cooperation between orange 
growers, Jewish and Arab, to secure for the trade the best 
shipping facilities available and to assist it in the explora- 
tion of new markets. Recent developments have invested 
the problem of marketing with growing urgency. In addi- 
tion to the limitations imposed on Palestine by its char- 
acter as a mandated country, new obstacles have been cre- 
ated for the marketing of citrus fruit by the restrictions 
imposed on the export of capital from countries which 
figure prominently as potential purchasers. . . . 

“Concurrently with such measures for promoting the 
interests of the orange industry, the Jewish Agency would 
urge that active steps be taken to encourage and support 
the development of mixed farming in all the irrigable 
parts of Palestine, not excluding the orange belt, with a 
view to enabling the country to escape the dangers of 
monoculture and providing for an all-round increase of 
its productive capacity. 

“The growth of Jewish immigration and the need to 
provide for its permanent and productive absorption have 
brought to the fore the problem of widening the agricul- 
tural basis of the Jewish National Home by providing new 
areas of land for Jewish agricultural settlement. As em- 
phasized by the Jewish Agency on many occasions, the 
continued acquisition of land by Jews has not resulted in 
an increase of the landless element among the Arabs, but 
has on the contrary been the direct cause of the rising 
prosperity of the Arab agricultural population in the dis- 
tricts where Jewish settlement has been in progress, Arab 
farmers having been enabled to improve their holdings 
with the proceeds of the sale of their available surplus of 
land. It is clear, however, that the haphazard purchase of 
small and scattered tracts at prices continuously driven up 
by the action of land speculators cannot. meet the require- 
ments of the situation. It is necessary that special arrange- 
ments be made with the cooperation of Government for 
placing larger areas at the disposal of the Jewish colonizing 
agencies for the purposes of close settlement in accordance 
with Article 6 of the Palestine Mandate, subject always to 
the satisfaction of the land requirements of the existing 
Arab agricultural population. 

“The Executive of the Jewish Agency welcomes the 
transfer during the period under review, with the approval 
of the Secretary of State, of the Huleh Concession to Jew- 
ish interests as an important step in this direction. I would 
take the present opportunity of expressing grateful appre- 
ciation of the helpful attitude of Your Excellency in au- 
thorizing the acquisition of the Concession by the Pales- 
tine Land Development Company. The transfer paves the 
way for a work of reclamation which will be of high 
economic and sanitary value for the country. It opens up 
a new area for Jewish close settlement with marked advan- 
tage to the local Arab cultivators who, instead of their 
present swampy holdings, will receive reclaimed and irri- 
gable agricultural land. The Jewish Agency hopes that 
the Government of Palestine will on its part take the nec- 
essary steps for ensuring the success of the drainage and 
reclamation both of the concession area and of the lands 
adjoining it. It further trusts that the proposals which it 
hopes to submit for the utilization of other areas for pur- 
poses of close settlement will meet with favorable consid- 
eration by Government and that they will result in a con- 
siderable expansion of the agricultural basis of the Jewish 
National Home and in increased prosperity for the whole 
population of Palestine.” 

(via Palcor) 
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_ limited largely to new colonies. 


JULY 1935 
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SOLVING LABOR CONTRACTING COOPERATIVELY 


_ oe is a contracting cooperative association for 
agricultural labor. It is a branch of Nir, the agri- 
cultural section of the Histadrut. Yakhin was founded 
with the primary intention of securing work on private 
Jewish farms for Jewish labor in Palestine. This purpose 
was Clearly stated as follows: ‘The aim of Yakhin is to 
secure all the work done on Jewish farms, both existing 
and prospective, for Jewish labor, through a contracting 
system.” Through this system all Jewish farm workers 
will belong to one contracting association. The association 
will take over the cultivation of private farms by legal 
contracts. Conducted on a nation-wide scale it would use 
modern machinery and employ experts in the various lines. 
Efficiency will be increased and cost of production reduced. 
This will allow Yakhin to compete with any private con- 
tractor and greatly improve conditions of labor and its 
remuneration. 


Yakhin aims at the solution of the problem of Jewish 
labor in Jewish private agriculture, where it still has to 
fight for its right to work, At present, many factors work 
against it—the existence of cheap Arab labor, insufficiency 
in the training of many Jewish workers, especially of the 
new immigrants, and the unfriendly attitude of most farm- 
ers towards Jewish labor. A contracting association would 
eliminate the personal contact between the Jewish worker 
and the employer, and would enable the training of inex- 
perienced workers and secure their employment. 


The idea of contracting is not new. It originated long 
before the World War at the period of the Second Alyah 
(immigration). Conditions then were as bad if not worse, 
than they are now. Many workers had realized that &ab- 
lanut (contracting) was the most adequate method of se- 
curing work. Several collectives of this type existed during 
that period. The kvutza of Degania, the first kvutza in 
Palestine, was originally a kvutza kablanit (a contracting 
kvutza) before it settled to build up its own farm. 


In 1927, the year of the big crisis, thousands of workers 
were unemployed in the cities. But while industrial life 
in the cities almost came to a standstill, the planting of 
citrus fruits in the farms developed on a large scale. Many 
new colonies were being rapidly built by Jews living 
abroad. It was then that the Agricultural Union of the 
Histadrut decided to organize Yakhin. The new bureau 
had to struggle hard for its place under the sun. It was 
shortly after the failure df Solel-Boneh, a contracting asso- 
ciation for house and road building. Distrust prevailed 
not only among the employers, but even in the ranks of 
the Histadrut. Many doubted whether workers were capa- 
ble of managing large undertakings. Yakhin had to gain 
the confidence of the public. It also had to show cause 
why farmers should prefer the new bureau to private ex- 
perienced contractors with a good record in the Palestinian 
market. At the very outset Yakhin laid down several 
principles on which it based its future policy—production 
of the best quality, promptness and sound business. This 
policy has been evidently responsible for its rapid growth 
and success. Now Yakhin is a recognized contracting 
agency with a fine record of good work. 


What has Yakhin achieved in the light of its ultimate 


goal, the solution of the problem of Jewish labor on pri- 


vate farms? At present, it only employs about 750 work- 
ers, a small part of the many thousands of agricultural 
workers in Palestine. Besides, the field of its activities is 
The prejudices of the 
farmers in the old Jewish colonies are too strong to be 
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overcome in a few years, Yakhin has various plans about 
the “conquest of work” in the old colonies. But Yakhin 
has already become an important contractor in the market 
and one of the greatest employers in its field. The very 
existence of such an “employer” with better working con- 
ditions for the employed necessarily affects labor conditions 
in the market. The ability of the workers to manage large 
enterprises is being recognized. Hence, the potentialities 
of Yakhin are very great. 


It ordinarily employs its workers as organized groups 
which are responsible for the work, but are supervised by 
experts employed by the management. This system is ad- 
vantageous both to Yakhin and the workers. Yakhin is 
relieved from the burden of special bookkeeping and su- 
pervising and can calculate its expenses in advance. The 
workers secure their employment for a long period on 
better conditions. Labor disputes are completely elimi- 
nated. Steady work, experience, personal interest on the 
part of the workers and modern technical improvements 
introduced by the management of Yakhin increase produc- 
tivity and keep down the cost of production. Gradually 
the bureau is being converted into a cooperative association 
in which the membership elects the management and con- 
trols its policies. 


Yakhin has lately developed into an important colonizing 
factor. It started with taking over the cultivation of new 
colonies by contracting with Jewish societies of prospective 
settlers. But eventually it took the initiative in organizing 
groups of settlers and building colonies for them. Yakhin 
has its offices in many countries, including the United 
States, which connect Jews owning some capital with its 
various projects. In the words of Yakhin, it does it “in 
the absence of any other central institution, which should 
take upon itself the task of ‘rescuing’ Jewish capital 
abroad and its transfer and productive investment in this 
country.” In the United States Yakhin organized three 
Heruth groups—Heruth A, Heruth B, and Heruth C— 
which settled on National Fund land. They mainly consist 
of middle-class people and workers who had some: savings 
and could pay for the cultivation of their farms until they 
began to bear fruit. 


At present Yakhin develops three types of settlements: 


1. Plantation groups on private land. These consist of 
Jews with means who send monthly payments and 
intend to come to Palestine when their groves will 
begin to bear fruit. 


2. Settlers on Jewish National Fund land of the type 
of Heruth. 


3. Saving groups of people who live in Palestine and 
‘also intend to settle on J. N. F. land. 


Yakhin has cultivated many settlements built by Ameri- 
can Jews, such as: Gan Rashel, Gane Hadar, New York 
Achusa and the three Heruth settlements. Others were 
cultivated for Jews from Poland, Lithuania, Italy and South 
Africa. 


The two latest settlements which Yakhin is going to 
develop are: one near Karkur and the other Kiryath Ana- 
vim B, near Jerusalem. In the opinion of authoritative 
persons the Karkur proposition of Yakhin is the best under 
the present conditions of Palestine. Kiryat Anavim as a 
settlement in the mountains is something altogether new, 
for Jewish colonization was hitherto limited to the coastal 
plain and the valleys. 
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RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED 


JEWISH FRONTIER | 


AT THE CONFERENCE OF NA.. 


TIONAL ASSOCIATES AND NATIONAL COUNCIL MEMBERS | 
OF THE LEAGUE FOR LABOR PALESTINE : 


Held on Thursday, May 30, 1935 
(Resolutions Committee appointed by Chairman of Con- 
ference, Rabbi Samuel Wohl, consisting of Rabbi Ira 
Eisenstein, Rabbi Edward L. Israel, and Miss Evelyn 
Sinaiko. Rabbi Israel, Chairman of Resolutions Com- 
mittee) 


ON THE LEAGUE i necessity for support of 


sound Palestinian Jewish 
Labor Movement, which alone can make for a well-founded 
Jewish Homeland, becomes more and more imperative. It 
becomes increasingly evident that we must actively sustain 
those forces which are building up Palestinian labor. The 
World Congress program of the Z. O. A. in endorsement 
of the Histadrut is indisputable evidence of the fact that 
even those Zionists who are not part of official political 
Labor parties recognize the urgency of this support. 


The Jewish worker in Palestine, on the soil or in the 
factories, is the surest safeguard to the work of the na- 
tional rehabilitation of our people. No amount of private 
ownership, either resident or absentee, can assure the pet- 
manent redemption of Eretz Israel. The dignified position 
of Jewish labor in Palestine, as represented to-day by the 
Histadrut, is not only the supreme triumph of our people 
over the economic distortion of the Diaspora, and the 
triumph of Jewish social ideals; it is the sole truly stable 
assurance that we are repossessing our ancient Homeland, 
beyond the power of the vicissitudes of speculation or the 
collapse of economic inflations to rob us of the real foun- 
dation we are laying. 


Palestinian labor must, of course, mold its own life and 
settle its own problems as it sees fit. It needs, however, 
the sympathy and moral support of all Jews in the Dia- 
spora. Here in America, that sympathy and support are 
outstandingly represented by the League for Labor Pales- 
tine. 


We therefore urge all Jews, regardless of party sympa- 
thies or varying — of view with regard to internal 
political aspects of Zionism, to join the League for Labor 
Palestine in order that the work of the League may ex- 
pand to the fullest measure of usefulness, and in this 
way, the welfare of Jewish Labor in Palestine may be ad- 
vanced and its position as the chief guardians of the per- 
manence of the Jewish Homeland appreciably strengthened. 


ON HEHACHLUT Zn oe ioe at Zinn 
and HAKSHARA | Propiens in P 


is the adequate preparation of 
aspiring youthful pioneers for the peculiar tasks of the 
Halutz in Palestine. Unfortunately, the economic distor- 
tions and multitudinous economic barriers of the Diaspora, 
have rendered our young people who long to go to Pales- 
tine to help rebuild the land, entirely unfit for the practical 
demands of Halutziut, both as to habits of life and tech- 
nical knowledge. 


To overcome these difficulties, Hakshara gore: or pre- 


paration stations giving agricultural and technological 
training, have been founded in Europe and America. Even 
in Palestine, there are such training places for those who 
were denied “preparation” before entering the land, or 
whose previous training has to be supplemented by some 
further instruction in the peculiar problems of Palestinian 
agriculture and industry. 


Some financial assistance for this most important under- — 
taking comes from the Jewish Agency. But it is far from | 
sufficient. The Histadrut, anxious to have young people 
go to Palestine to become the real redeemers of our Home- | 
land, supplements these insufficient funds. 


Cognizant of the extraordinary importance of this work, 
we recommend that the League for Labor Palestine sup- 
porting the youth organizations united in the Hehalutz, 
in this excellent work, make those Hakshara institutions | 
which require our particular attention, namely the Halutz — 
farms in America and the training centers in Palestine, one 
of our primary financial concerns at present. 

While we must continue to fulfill our duty to give our | 
interest to everything making for the welfare of Eretz 
Israel and Palestine Labor, we suggest that the governing 
body of the League rally its membership to set for itself 
an especial financial responsibility the raising of funds for | 
Hakshara. 

& 


TWO RESOLUTIONS 


“& peo ninety representatives from the ranks of practi- | 
tioners, executives and educators signed the following 
document at the National Conference of Jewish Social | 
Service held June 15-18, at Lake Placid: 


“We, the undersigned Jewish social workers in 
attendance at the N. C. J. S. S. held in Lake 
Placid, N. Y., June 15 to 18, 1935, stating our 
views as individuals in this resolution express our 
sympathy with the ideals and program of the 
Palestine Labor movement. We greet the efforts 
of the Histadrut (General Federation of Jewish 
Labor) toward establishing in the national home- 
land in Palestine the type of cooperative society 
whose practical living shall reflect the traditional 
social iNeals of the Jewish people. Through the ef- 
forts of the Histadrut thousands of Jewish workers 
are creatively engaged in building a cooperative 
commonwealth which shall gauarantee the eco- 
nomic and cultural rights of all individuals and 
peoples. We see in- this program a source of 
inspiration for Jews throughout the world in their 
efforts to give meaning and direction to a revi- 
talized Jewish community life.” 


The following resolution was simultaneously passed at | 
the session of the National Association of Jewish Center 
Executives: ; 


Resolved that the National Association of Jew- 
ish Center Executives which is concerned in the 
welfare of Palestine express our sincere apprecia- 
tion of the social ethical ideals and the constructive 
work of the Histadrut (the General Federation of 
Jewish Labor) in the upbuilding of the Palestinian 
homeland. We are cognizant of the tremendous 
task it has undertaken and of what it has accom- 
plished towards the evolution of an integrated 
Jewish community and in building a society which 
is deeply sensitive to the problem of the re-creation 
of human beings. We are in thorough sympathy 
with its aim of developing a community based on 
the intrinsic Jewish values of social justice, of 
mutual responsibility and of cooperative endeavor. 








